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The Peabody Educational Fund is a matter of 
national interest. When Dr. Barnas Sears was 
removed by death from the general agency of its dis- 
bursements, there could not have been a wiser choice, 
than in the Hon. J. L. M. Curry, as his successor. 
What this distinguished educator has to say of his 
field and work, at our request, will be welcomed by 
our readers generally. 


In this “ Fourth of July” season, reminiscences of 
our Revolutionary heroes have an added value. Dr. 
Benson J. Lossing, who has cultivated that field of 
history so faithfully, writes pleasantly, this week, of 
an interview with the last of General Sumter’s men ; 
and the Rev. Edward A. Rand—whom the little 
folks all enjoy—has a seasonable story for our young 
readers. 


In the Sunday-school is the place to train in right 
giving those who are to be the church givers of a few 
years hence. An important principle on religious 
giving, in its bearing on Sunday-school contributions, 
is emphasized and applied for our readers, by the 
Rev. Sylvanus Stall, whose little volume How to 
Pay Church Debts was commended so warmly in our 
columns at the time of its issue. The foundations of 
Christian beneficence must rest on Christian obliga- 
tion, rather than individual impulse, if that benefi- 
cence is to be uniform and trustworthy. It is im- 








portant to know what is duty, as preliminary to either 
instruction or practice in duty, in such a sphere as this. 


Carelessness in the use of language is a pretty good 
indication of an unmethodical mind, and a mind 
without method is in danger of making a purposeless 
or evil life. We have areal moral duty, therefore, 
to use correct and unambiguous speech, if we would 
keep our mental fiber sound and healthful. Teach- 


“| ers, in day-schools or in Sunday-schools, should pay 


heed to this fact, especially in the mattef of an accu- 
rate use of pronouns. “ What does he mean with all 
his he-ing and J-ing?” queried the younger Weller as 
he strove to comprehend a letter dictated by his 
illiterate father; and a similar question may well be 
asked by a pupil who struggles in the maze of “ he,” 
and “she,” and “who,” and “that.” The late Dr. 
Hodgson, in his capital book on Errors in the Use of 
English, just republished here, quotes many examples 
of a confusion of pronouns, in the productions of 
leading writers; one of whom, for instance, says: 
“She had a quarrel with the deceased, first about 
her wages and secondly about the soup, and she seized 
the deceased by the throat, and she fell, and when 
she got up she was looking for something to strike 
her with, and upon. this she struck the deceased a 
blow on the throat, and she tell, and died almost 
instantaneously.” We do not doubt it; and asimilar 
onslaught of pronouns is too often made upon luck- 
less listeners who are expected to live and learn. If 
you would have a well-balanced mind, and would 
succeed as a teacher or a talker, don’t let your pro- 
nouns entangle you in your talk. 


Of the International Lesson Committee’s work as 
a whole, we have again and again spoken hearty 
words of approval. Too much praise for that valu- 
able work can hardly be given. But the “golden 
text” selections we have repeatedly criticised ; and 
we must do so again. At the best, the golden text 
selecting is a work of supererogation, and extra cau- 
tion is necessary to keep it reasonably free from 
censure. The attempt to dogmatize or to comment 
on the lesson-text by choosing a text from elsewhere, 
is dangerous business for the Committee. A mistake 
just here is a serious mistake; and a good many 
mistakes of this kind have already been made. If 
indeed the golden text be chosen from the lesson 
text itself, it can hardly be a means of confusing 
or misleading a scholar or a teacher ; for whatever 
the Lesson Committee may have had in mind, as its 


;| bearing on the context, each individual student can 


see for himself what the true relation is. Not so, 
however, in every case, where an outside text is chosen. 
The misleading may be almost inevitable.» Take, for 
example, such @ case as that of the lesson, “The 
Birth of Moses,” in the first series of International 
lessons, where the golden text was from Luke’s Gos- 
pel, im the words, “And the child grew, and waxed 
strong in spirit, filled with wisdom, and the grace of 
God was upon him.” This applying of the record 
concerning Jesus Christ, without explanation, to the 
story of Moses, tends imevitably to fasten in the 
scholar’s mind an error as to the original use and 
meaning of those words. And again, the surface 
associations of some of these outside texts with the 
lesson text are absurd and ludicrous. Here, for 





instance, comes the lesson for the last Sunday in 
August, from Mark 12 : 13-27, covering the discussion 
over the lawfulness of tribute to Cusar, and the ques- 
tionings of the Sadducees concerning the conjugal re- 
lations in heaven of the woman who was seven times 
married. What do you suppose is the golden text 
for that lesson? Seriously now! Here it is: “ God- 
liness is profitable unto all things, having promise of 
the life that- now is, and of that which is to poarsanall 
Seven husbands in this world—“ the life that now is ;’ 
and free from all of them in heaven—“ the life that 
isto come.” Is that what the Committee would have 
us to understand is the fulfillment of the golden text 
promise? If not, what is their application? If, 
indeed, the golden text here is supposed to apply to 
the few verses about tribute to Cesar, why not have 
taken in its stead, from the lesson itself, the telling 
words, “Render to Cesar the things that are 
Cwsar’s, and to God the things that areGod's.” That 
would have been a hundred-fold better. Ia fact, at 
every point where an outside golden text is ambigu- 
ous, misleading, or suggestive of some absurd relation 
to the lesson, there is a textin the lesson itself which 
is worthy of separate emphasis, and which would 
prove far more appropriate to the lesson teachings 
than the one selected by the Committee. Why shou d 
not the Committee confine its golden-text selections 
to the ample fields of the lesson text ? 





ARE THE SPRINGS EXHAUSTED? 

One of the most discouraging things which can 
happen to the worker ia any sphere, is the growth of 
the consciousness that his field of effort has been 
exhausted, and that his own best work is but a feeble 
repetition of what abler hands than his have already 
perfected. And this is a feeling which is pretty sure 
to come to every one who enters intelligently upon 
any course of study or of work. The laborers in 
every department have so many, and so skilled, 
the criticism and competition to which they have been 
subjected, have been so keen, that it seems as though 
little can be left for gleaners in the same harvest 
field. 

The young minister, when first he realizes the 
weaith of sermonizing which is laid upin our English 
literature, feels how slight is his own chance of adding 
anything to those treasures. The beginner in science 
is apt to conclude that all of nature is known that 
can be known, when he considers how many patient 
investigators have spent their lives in its study. So 
far as the human eye can reach back, students have 
been searching after wisdom as for hid treasures ; is 
it any wonder that one should sometimes question 
whether it be poszible that a single grain of truth, or 
even the fresh statement of an old truth, awaits dis- 
covery by the new seeker. The quaint old Father of 
History tells how, in the invasion of Greece, asthe 
Persian army advanced, the rivers were dried in their 
channels before the unslaked thirst of the host. Is 
it so with the army of thinkers and workera? Have 
the springs of knowledge been exhausted ? 

Natural as this feeling is, its real source is, not the 
abundance of our knowledge, but the incompleteness 
of that knowledge. It rests upon a misconception uf 
the divine thought of the universe. If our knowledge 
were perfect, we should no more query whether our 
fathers had exhausted the springs of thought and 
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scholarship and action, than we would question 
whether they had used up all the sunlight. St. 
Augustine learned, from the child playing on the 
shore, that he could not empty the ocean with a shell ; 
and that same lesson awaits its learning by many a 
discouraged worker to-day. The curve known to 
mathematicians as the asymptotic curve, which ap- 
proaches a given straight line to all eternity and yet 
never reaches it, is a fitting emblem of the unending 
possibilities before the human mind. 

The truth is that it is only to-day that we are 
waking up to the realities among which we live. It 
is only to-day that the surface truths are beginning 
to be faintly recognized. Who of us, for instance, 
has not seen a galloping horse? Down through the 
centuries artists have painted and sculptors have 
chiselled the horse in motion, till now the artistic 
representation of a galloping horse is stereotyped 
even on the minds of the children. Who would not 
have concluded that there at least we knew all that 
could be known? Yet now a new investigator comes 
in, and proves to us by his instantaneous photographs 
that the motion of the horse has hitherto been totally 
misunderstood, and that the horse never did and 
never could assume the position in which artists have 
represented him, When the real positions of the 
moving horse are shown to us, the truth is so strange 
that it seems unnatural and even grotesque; and, 
perhaps, for the first time, the suspicion flits across 
the mind, that Macaulay's New-Zealander may look 
upon our pictures as superciliously as we now look 
upon the flat paintings of China and Japan. 

In no century have the new discoveries in the field 
of the physical sciences been more numerous and 
more startling than in this. The superficial observer 
might, therefore, with some show of reason, conclude 
that the field for new investigators is rapidly narrow- 
ing. There could be no greater mistake. Each new 
discovery has opened new, and often undreamed-of, 
vistas for future exploration. The tyro may be dis- 
couraged at the fewness of the discoveries that yet 
remain to be made; the discouragement of the 
veteran in scienée is that the field is so wide and the 
laborers are so few. He knows that the discoveries 
which have been made, pale into insignificance before 
the tremendous problems that are yet unsolved. The 
story of Newton in the garden, meditating on the 
fall of the apple, might almost be taken as a parable 
of the present state of science ;—the apple has fallen, 
reflection is awakened ; what mean these dim sug- 
gestions of the one law and the one element? 


So is it with what we call philosophy. No man— |. 


no theory—is final. Neither the glowing imagina- 
tion of Plato nor the patient analytic mind of Aris- 
totle, neither the searching criticism of Kant nor the 
profound intuition of Hegel, has brought the course 
of human thought to its terminus. The old prob- 
lems still question us out of the universe, and the 
answers by which we thought to have charmed them 
away, die upon our lips, The thinker who selects 
this field of investigation will find that room is still 
left for endless speculation. 

Nor is the case different with the wider field of 
practical scholarship. Take the Bible, for instance. 
What book has been more studied than this? The 
scholarship of the centuries has gathered around it ; 
East and West have been ransacked, and the stores 
of learning and of thought so gathered have been 
brought to the elucidation and illustration of this one 
book. Believer and infidel have battled about it; 
evangelical and rationalist and mystic have brought 
their criticism to bear upon it; poet and artist, 
philosopher and historian, have been telling us what 
it contained. Yet what is the state of biblical scholar- 
ship to-day? Has the final word been said? On 
the contrary, it is confessed that biblical criticism is 
yet in its infancy. The recovered treasures of ancient 
Egypt, Babylonia, and Assyria, invaluable as they 
have been in the confirmation and elucidation of the 
Bible story, reveal also how much yet remains to be 
done in this same field, Every day a new sunbeam 


forth from it. And the call to-day is for young 
scholars, to press into the new fields which are open- 
ing up, for the explanation and illustration of the 
Holy Scriptures, 

When we consider the quality of much f the 
work which has been done in every department of 
effort, the urgency of the call for fresh workers, and 
for faithful work, becomes still more apparent. There 
is no department in which the work has not suffered 
from the ignorance and carelessness of the workers. 
It is a sad commentary on ‘human labor, to see how 
the mistake of one will come down unchallenged 
through the decades and the centuries, misleading 
those who ought to know better, but who blindly fol- 
low another’s rendering of a fact, instead of verifying 
the fact for themselves. He who, without doing a 
more original work, would clear away the unsuspected 
errors which still hamper and confuse the investiga- 
tor, would be entitled to rank among the great bene- 
factors of humanity. And, after all, to clear away 
an error is to discover a truth. 

No, the springs are not exhausted. Whatever else 
we have to fear, we need not fear that. The world 
is still young, this is but the dawning of the creation. 
Only the first sheaf of the harvest has been cut and 
swathed, and the grain stands ready for the reaping. 
There is no lack of encouragement, in any field, for 
those who are willing to work and to wait. There is 
more than scythe-room for all the reapers. 

If you are called to any particular work, go for- 
ward to it boldly. It may seem at first as if your 
labor were hopeless and needless, but as you advance 
your vision will grow wider. The unexplored coun- 
try will open up before you. And remember that 
your work can be done by you only. If that work 
is done in a slovenly way, it may be, for long years, 
an obstacle in the way of others; if that work is not 
done by you, it may, for aught we know, not be done 
at all, to all eternity ! 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There is no surer way of finding whether the former 
times were better than these than by studying the record 
of facts, rather than the current of popular fancies, con- 
cerning the days of our fathers. Here is an illustration 
in point, from an Ohio correspondent, who writes : 

In a recent issue of The Sunday School Times I notice a 
reference to the familiar talk about the “ good old times,” 
accompanied by an extract from The Moravian concerning 
church lotteries a century ago. I have in my possession a 
copy of The New London (Connecticut) Gazette, published 
February 14, 1772, in which is found the following: 

“Notice is hereby given that a Lottery, for raising the 
Church Steeple in Providence Town, facilitating the Passage 
of the Crook [the cove or creek], and purchasing a clock, is 
advertised to be drawn towards the middle of this month; 
Whoever desires to be Adventurer therein may see the scheme 
&c., and purchase Tickets at Two Dollars a Piece, at the Rev. 
Mr, Graves’s in New London.” 

I have copied the notice as it appears in the original—capi- 
tals and all. That monopolies and “corners” are not an 
invention of these degenerate days is evidenced by the follow- 
ing, which I find in the same paper : 

“A Mr, —— is arrived from Bengal who is said to have 
amassed over one hundred thousand pounds by a monopoly 
of rice; and to which monopoly, it is said, was chiefly owing 
the late terrible and afflicting famine in that country by which 
nearly 100,000 unhappy people lost their lives. Who would 
wish the enjoyment of riches at such a price?” 

The name of this heartless monopolist is considerately with- 
held, but he was probably an ancestor of the great American 
monopolists of to-day. We have reason to be grateful that we 
live in this age of the world instead of in any preceding one. 


Now, we want it understood in advance, that we shall 
decline to publish any of the essays which may be sent 
to us, calculated to show that the old mogul who made a 
hundred thousand pounds by withholding rice from the 
starving people of India was really “ worth half a million 
dollars,” and was probably a more spiritually minded man 
than the average business man of his time. And if any of 
our Connecticut or Rhode Island subscribers are proud 
of their ancestors for running a lottery for “raising the 
church steeple in Providence Town ’’—they will find no 
place in our columns to brag of the fect. 


It is quite impossible to speak out plainly, in a public 
way, about any defect in character, or any error in con- 





falls upon God’s word ; every day new light breaks 





peculiar pain, to some one whose fault or failing is thereby 
emphasized or rebuked. Yet principles must be enunci- 
ated, and lines of distinction must be brought out, by 
those who are called to be public teachers, even though 
this course inevitably causes grief or chagrin to some who 
have never imagined that their peculiar weakness or 
their peculiar tendency thus touched upon was a sure 
indication of a fault they would join in condemning, but 
which they had not supposed they were called to battle 
in their own natures. It seems that an editorial note 
of ours, speaking of over-sensitiveness—of an over- 
readiness to suspect an intended personal slight—as a‘ 
sure test of character, and as an indication of undue self- 
absorption, is thought by an Iowa correspondent to be 
harsh on some who are over-sensitive, but who ought 
not to be called egotistical. Here is the way the case is 
stated to us: 

I hope you will pardon the liberty I take in commenting 
on your editorial note, “A Test of Character,” for I was very 
much pained to find that you, my ideal editor, should write 
in so seemingly an uncharitable manner of a fault too com- 
mon—but not in every one who displays that fault (?) as an 
indication of egotism. My heart aches for those whose natu- 
rally sensitive temperament is subjected daily, through child- 
hood, to fault-finding, and a constant reminding that some 
other child does or does not do “as you do,” until that child 
grows into a belief that any one is “better” than himself. 
Through life this misconception of his own worth, this 
destroyed self-respect, will cling, in a measure, to him; and 
though he may at times open his eyes in astonishment that he 
is appreciated for some talent displayed, or some duty done, 
he will never lose the impressions of childhood. This is not 
an overdrawn picture. From an extensive acquaintance with 
children, and otherwise, I know this to be true, and that the 
class of which I speak is large. Dr. J. G. Holland recognized 
and devoted much space to this fault, in his Lessons of Life, 
but I think he was silent upon the cause, 

But does not this very statement of the case show that 
the root of trouble with these persons, who have from 
childhood been told that they were inferior to others, and 
yet who are newly grieved whenever the same thing is 
told to them again, is their own thought that they are 
undervalued and depreciated, and that they deserve a 
better opinion of their worth and powers than those 
about them are willing to entertain or express? What 
is that but egotism? It certainly is not excessive 
humility. If a person is given all the credit that he 
really thinks himself entitled to, he is sure not to take 
offense at that. If, on the other hand, he persists in 
thinking that he is entitled to more credit than he gets, 
and if he will be worried over every indication that 
somebody else has too low an estimate of him, he is 
fighting the world at a great disadvantage. He and the 
world disagree in an estimate of himself. The world 
isn’t worried over this matter, and he is, The world 
moves on; he doesn’t move. His self-absorption is a 
barrier to his progress, and is the bane of his life. As a 
matter of fact, there are no people in this world, young 
or old, who are over-sensitive because they are depre- 
ciated. Asa rule, all of us get fully as much credit as 
we deserve, Once in a while there is a genius, or a hero, 
who is unappreciated ; but he is never the man to whine 
or worry because the world depreciates him. He is 
willing to have the world against him ; and he will take 
hold and change the world—or go on his way without it. 
But the persons who are always looking out for slights, 
and who never look for them in vain, are persons who 
are continually provoking slights through their own self- 
absorption, and perhaps unconscious, and yet offensive, 
self-aseertion. The world, as a whole, has too much stiff 
business on hand to be devoting itself to the slighting of 
anybody. A person who has any real purpose of life, 
and who is self-forgetful in the pursuit of that purpose, 
isn’t likely to know whether he is slighted or not. A pas- 
senger on a lightning-express train, who is absorbed in 
reading, or in conversation, could hardly know that a 
boy by the wayside was “ making faces” at him as the 
train shot by; nor would it worry him particularly if he 
did know it. Now, our advice to those persons who 
think that they are‘ generally depreciated, and are often 
slighted, is this: Make up your mind that either the 
world is just right in counting you way below the average, 
or you are a great genius whom the world cannot yet 
appreciate. If you decide that you are good for nothing, 
you never need be surprised or disturbed at a fresh recog- 
nition of that fact. That thing is settled once for all. 
But if you feel that you are a great genius, you can con- 
fidently bide your time. The world will find you out. 
Meantime attend to your business, and leave the world 
to think and do as it pleases. There is comfort and rest 
in the thought—which is a reasonable one for us all— 
that we deserve very little credit, at the best; and that 





duct, without giving special offense, or, at all events, 


our fellows are ready to give us more credit than we 
deserve. Mr. Spurgeonjtells of “ Poor Jack,” who, with 
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all his lack of other wit, had wisdom and grace enough 
to say sincerely, . 
“I’m a poor sinner, and nothing at all, 
And Jesus Christ is my all in all ;” 

and who was as happy as the day is long in that com- 
forting assurance. That is a good illustration of Paul’s 
sensible advice, when he says: “ For I say, through the 
grace that was given me, to every man that is among 
you, not to think of himself more highly than he 
ought to think; but so to think as to think soberly, 
according as God hath dealt to each man a measure of 
faith.” 








IF THOU WERT IN THE CURRENT. 


BY MRS, M. F, BUTTS. 


If thou wert in the current, 
O soul of mine, 
Where God’s purpose floweth, 
His will divine,— 
How quiet would be thy voyage, 
Thy harbor safely found ; 
Thou wouldst never meet with shallows 
Nor fear to run aground. 


Didst thou watch the blowing, 
O soul of mine, 
Of the winds of heaven,— 
What speed were thine! 
Borne by mighty forces, 
Be it dark or dawn ; 
Billows tossing round thee 
Would but drive thee on. 





THE PEABODY EDUCATIONAL FUND. 
BY THE HON, J. L. M. CURRY, LL.D. 


This is an era of educational awakening. Governments 
regard the education of the whole people as of vital im- 
portance. Religious denominations consider their per- 
manence and prosperity largely dependent on their 
schools, colleges and seminaries. Individual benefge- 
tions for education are numerous and princely. Promi- 
nent and unique among these was Mr. Peabody’s gift, 
which was the fruit of a conviction, as expressed tersely 
by himself, that “education is a debt due from present 
to future generations.” 

On 7th February, 1867, George Peabody gave to fifteen 
gentlemen, of whom he requested the Hon. Robert C. 
Winthrop to act as chairman, the sum of one million of 
dollars to be held in trust “for the promotion and 
encouragement of intellectual, moral, or industrial edu- 
cation among the young of the more destitute portions of 
the Southern and: South-western states of our Union.” 


In addition, he placed in the hands of the trustees bonds |. . 


of the state of Mississippi, amounting, with interest, to 
about eleven hundred thousand dollars, to be used for the 
purposes of the trust. Although the validity of these 
bonds, at that time, had not been questioned, the state 
has not paid any part of them. 

On 28th June, 1869, Mr. Peabody gave securities 
amounting to one million dollars, and added Florida 
bonds which, with overdue coupons, amounted to $384,000, 
These stocks were for the same purposes and under the 
same conditions as the original gift. 

The trustees were empowered to fill vacancies by elec- 
tion, “ having in view an equality of representation so 
far as regards the Northern and Southern states.” Mr. 
Peabody had such confidence in the “ wisdom, equity, and 
fidelity ” of the trustees, that he left to them an absolute 
discretion as to the localities in which the funds should 
be expended, exempted them from any responsibility to 
those intended to be benefited, and expressly negatived 
the idea that it was his design to distribute the fund upon 
any measure of proportion among the states, or to create 
any claim on the part of any state to any distributive 
share. 

The primary object of the gift was so to aid the states 
destitute of educational means and privileges as to 
encourage and stimulate them to become self-sustaining 
in their systems of education. The principle acted on 
by the.board has been to help those who help themselves. 
In no sense is the fund for the relief of paupers. Secta- 
rian or private schools receive no assistance. Co-operation 
with the educational authorities of the states is sought ; 
and the end, kept unvaryingly in view, has been so to 
distribute the income as to make public schools free, 
popular, and permanent. 

Free graded schools, well supervised and well taught, 
organized in towns and populous communities, aided by 
state revenues, local taxation, and individual contribu- 
tions, have in hundreds of cases received help from the 
Peabody Fund. Good schools vindicate themselves. 








Well managed for a few years, they demonstrate their 


own necessity, and soon “stand alone.” Local aid, re 
luctantly given at first, is cheerfully continued when 
good results appear. The people learn that free schools, 
properly managed, are cheaper and better than private 
schools. 

The Southern states, having established public-school 
systems, the larger part of the income of the fund is now 
applied to teacher-training. Normal schools and teachers’ 
institutes are regarded with special favor. An adequate 
number of well-trained teachers, content to make teach- 
ing a life-work, is a serious want at the South. 

The testimony is ample that no educational agency has 
been more beneficial than the Peabody Trust in bringing 
about the educational revolution in reference to public 
schools which has been accomplished at the South. The 
labors and influence of my predecessor, Dr. Sears, were 
most potential and salutary. The most pleasant relations 
have existed between the general agents and the school 
officers. Having a common object in view, officers and 
agents have combined their efforts with most valuable 
practical results. Reports of state superintendents have 
been lavish in the acknowledgments of indebtedness for 
the stimulating and auxiliary influence of pecuniary help 
and intelligent counsel. 

It may not be improper to use this opportunity for 
removing a misapprehension which, from occasional 
notices in the newspapers, seems to exist in reference to 
the beneficiaries of the Peabody Fund. It has been 
stated that the fund was for the exclusive benefit of the 
white race. This is a singular error, and without the 
shadow of foundation. The language of the philan- 
thropist is explicit : “‘ My purpose being that the benefits 
intended shall be distributed among the entire popula- 
tion, without other distinction than their needs and the 
opportunities of usefulness to them.” In the administra- 
tion of the trust both races have been ~aided, and the 
instructions of the general agents have uniformly been 
to that effect. 

The Southern states are doing nobly in the cause of 
universal education. The revolution accomplished in 
public opinion and in legislation has been marvelous. 
State revenues, local taxation, individual and denomina- 
tional benefactions, al! combined, are, however, insuffi- 
cient to remove and prevent the illiteracy in the South. 
A late report of the Hon. William Sherwin, from House 
Committee on Education and Labor, says: “‘ The last 
census shows that there are 6,239,958 people of this coun- 
try, above the age of ten years, who cannot write,—12.44 


‘per cent., or about one-eighth of our entire population. 


The census further shows that 4,715,395, or 75.56 per 
cent. of them, are in the recent slave states, which con- 
tain but 36.8 per cent. of the population of the country. 
. Of the white population of the country, only 6.96 
per cent. cannot write, while 47.7 per cent. of the colored 
population are in that condition. More than one-fourth 
of the entire population of those states is illiterate.” 
The Peabody trustees have been earnest in calling the 
attention of the country to this national peril. More 
than two years ago they memorialized Congress on the 
subject, and presented an elaborate and conclusive report. 
The report has recently elicited the highest commenda- 
tion of Harper’s Weekly. Mr. Stuart of Virginia, Chief- 
Justice Waite, and Secretary Evarts were the committee 
appointed to prepare the paper, but it is just to say that 
the statesmanlike document is the production of the 
pen of Mr. Stuart. 
Richmond, Virginia. 





THE LAST OF GENERAL SUMTER’S MEN. 
BY BENSON J. LOSSING, LL.D. 


It was a dreary day in January, 1849, when, at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, I arrived at Mr. Leslie’s plan- 
tation, within two miles of King’s Mountain battle- 
ground, in South Carolina. I had traveled with a single 
horse and light wagon the rough road that skirted the 
foot of King’s Mountain. The heavens were shrouded 
with clouds, and melting snow and mud more than 
fetlock deep had jaded my horse. I explained to Mr. 
Leslie the object of my journey, expressed a desire to 
visit the battle-ground that afternoon, and asked him to 
show me the way. 

“ Your beast is tired,” he said. 
saddle-horses in the stable.” 

They were brought out. We rode to the famous field 
among wooded gravel-hills, viewed the topography of 
that strange battle-ground, made two or three sketches, 
and returned at twilight. William McElwees, Mr. Les- 
lie’s father-in-law, had just arrived. He was a stout-built 
man, with an unmistakable Scotch face, flowing white 
hair, blue eyes, and as vigorous in appearance as a hale 


“T have two good 





man of sixty. He was the last survivor of Sumter’s 
famous partisan band in the old War for Independence- 
His reminiscences were the theme of the evening’s con- 
versation. 

“ When did you join Sumter?” I inquired. 

“ Just before Clinton took Charleston, and Cornwallis 
began to overrun the tate. South-Carolinians were dis- 
couraged, and hundreds took British protection. Sumter 
would not yield, but retired into North Carolina. I fol- 
lowed him. There he gathered a little band of exiles, 
and we returned. Sumter called for recruits, but few 
came until we struck the camp of wicked Huck one hot 
night in July, killed him, and scattered his whole army 
to the winds. Our party numbered only one hundred 
and thirty «li teld. Timid men now took courage, 
and joined the standard of Sumter. Govérnor Rut- 
ledge made him a brigadier, and I was commissioned a 
lieutenant.” 

“You were engaged in some stirring events after 
that.” 

“ Indeed I was. We struck British and Tory parties 
here and tuere so unexpectedly and sharply that Corn- 
wallis declared that Sumter was his greatest plague in the 
country. Before the end of July our little army num- 
bered about six hundred, and was daily increasing. 
Sumter felt strong, and determined to attack a British 
and Tory force at Rocky Mount, a little west of the 
Catawba River. They were only about two hundred and 
fifty strong, and were stationed in three log-houses near 
the foot of the slope, and surrounded by abatis, as the 
French call it,—a row of felled trees, laid brush-end for- 
ward. We had no cannon, so we got to the top of the 
hill, filled an old wagon with dry brush and straw from 
the abatis, fired it, and sent the blazing mass down the 
slope against the log-houses. The British, seeing their 
peril, hoisted a white flag. At that moment a shower of 
rain put out the fire, and the little garrison defied us. 
We could do nothing, so we withdrew, crossed the 
Catawba, and pushed on toward Hanging Rock.” 

“ What caused your defeat there?” I inquired. 

“Rum, sir! ” said the old soldier emphatically. “Rum, 
the deadliest enemy of mankind. You see, we had 
whipped the British and Tories completely, and sent them 
running like frightened deer, leaving their camp and all 
behind. Their camp was tempting, and our men, instead 
of pursuing, engaged in plundering. They drank freely 
of the liquor found in the British quarters. Our force 
became disordered, and when the British rallied, two- 
thirds of our men were too drunk to do duty. With 
about two hundred men, brave Sumter charged upon the 
enemy ; but seeing a reinforcement for them coming, we 
retreated with some prisoners and ; 

“You were hard pushed at Fishing Creek,” I remarked. 

“ Indeed we were ; surprised—badly surprised.” 

‘-T thought Sumter was always wide-awake,” I said. 

“So he was; but accidents will happen in the best of 
families, you know. Sumter had been sent by Gates to 
intercept a British escort from Ninety-six. We captured 
more than forty wagons, loaded with clothing and stores, 
and were returning to the Wateree, when we heard of 
the defeat of Gates, near Camden. So we went up the 
river about forty miles, and halted for needed rest near 
the mouth of Fishing Creek. Wedid not dream that an 
enemy was near. At noon ona hot August day, while 
our arms were stacked, the horses were grazing, and more 
than half the men were asleep under the trees, the fiery 
Tarleton, with his cavalry, dashed among us, seized our 
arms and horses, killed about one hundred and fifty of 
our men, and made three hundred prisoners. Sumter. 
who seemed never to sleep, seeing his men slaughtered 
and dispersed, sprang upon his big white horse, and, 
closely followed by myself and a drummer-boy with his 
drum, both on @ bay mare, fied into North Carolina, nor 
stopped until we reached Charlotte. We made a sorry 
figure when we rode into the village. Sumter was with- 
out a hat; I was without a coat; and the drummer-boy, 
sitting astride behind me, was nearly naked, having just 
come out of the creek in which he had been bathing. 
Our horses were without saddles.” 

‘What then?” I asked. 

“Action! Only Marion was then in the field with 
Whigs, in South Carolina. Sumter immediately went to 
the upper county, where a few of his men who had 
escaped joined him, and many volunteers flocked to his 
standard. We were then all mounted, and were soon 
joined by other parties. We had an opportunity, pres- 
ently, to show Tarleton that Americans could strike heavy 
blows as well as British. He chased us late in Novem- 
ber. We had encamped at Blackstocks, on the Tiger River, 
in Union District, when Tarleton overtook us with a part 
of his foree. We fought desperately, and at dusk set 
Tarleton running for life and liberty, leaving about two 
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hundred of his men on the field, nearly one hundred of 
them dead,” 

“T have heard there were many brave women in that 
region,” I observed. 

“Brave! Why, they helped the cause almost as much 
as the men! There were Grace and Rachel Martin, Mrs. 
Dilland, Dicey Langston, and scores of others in that 
lonely county left at home by the men in arms, and they 
performed their part in the contest. Grace and Rachel 
were the young wives of two sons of Mrs, Martin, of 
Ninety-six District, who were in Greene’s army. These 
young women were with their mother-in-law. One even- 
ing they were infcrmed that a British courier, with two 
guards, would pass that way with important dispatches 
for a British post beyond. They put on their husbands’ 
clothes, provided themselves with arms, and lay in am- 
bush by the side of the wood. Late in the evening, the 
courier and his escort came along, when the young 
women suddenly sprang before them, presented their 
weapons, and bade the travelers surrender with their 
papers. Utterly surprised, they obeyed, and were paroled. 
Returning, they stopped at Mrs. Martin’s, and craved 
accommodations for the night. On being asked why 
they returned so soon, they said they had been made 
prisoners by two lads, and showed their parole. The 
young women allowed their captive guests to depart the 
next morning ignorant that their captors had entertained 
them. The dispatches were sent to Greene.” 

“* Who was Dicey Langston?” I inquired. 

“ A girl as brave and patriotic as Joan of Arc, and not 
80 old,—only fifteen or sixteen. She was the daughter of 
a Whig in Laurens District, whose son was in my 
company in Sumter’s army. She was continually getting 
valuable information about the movements of the Tories, 
and informing the Whigs. At one time she heard that 
Cunningham and his ‘Bloody Scout’ were about to 
attack a settlement in which her near relatives lived. 
She determined to give them warning. Leaving her 
home at near midnight, she sped through swamps and 
thickets, and across running streams, until she reached the 
Tiger River. It was swollen, and the ford was danger- 
ou, She pressed into the river in the darkness, and in 
the channel, neck-deep, became confused. Butshe gained 
the shore, gave the warning, and when the scout came 
the inhabitants had fied toa place of safety. One day 
she was captured by some Tories, and ordered to give 
information about a Whig neighborhood from which she 
had come. She positively refused. The leader, placing 
a pistol at her breast, said, ‘ Tell, or you shall die in your 
tracks.’ She snatched off a long kerchief which covered 
her neck and bosom, and said, ‘Shoot me if you dare! I 
will not tell.” He was about to fire when a companion 
threw up his hand and saved the brave girl’s life. I 
might tell you a hundred stories of our brave womén, but 
it is getting late.” 

“Tell me, please,” I said, ‘‘ where were you at the time 
of the battle of King’s Mountain?” 

“In it,’ he promptly replied. “I was at home on 
parole, and volunteered to resist Ferguson and his Tories. 
We met him among those gravel-hills you saw to-day. 
He was killed, and a large portion of his men were made 
prisoners. You saw the stone that marks the place where 
he fell and was buried.” 

“ Yes, and made this sketch of it,” handing him my 
rude drawing. 

“On that limb,” he said, pointing to one on the tree 
nearest the memorial stone, “I saw Tories hung. They 
were a murderous gang and deserved their fate.” 

“ Did you meet Sumter after the war?” I inquired. 

“Often. He died only a few years ago [1832], when 
he was almost a hundred years old. I was at his funeral 
at his home, South Mount, near Camden.” 

Turning to a grandchild, Mr. McElwees said, “It’s 
nine o’clock; hand me the Bible.” He read a short 
chepter, a hymn was sung, and he concluded the simple 
family worship with a most impressive prayer. 

I bade the venerable man good-night with a feeling of 
gratitude for a rich entertainment. 





THE TITHE AND THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


BY THE REY. SYLVANUS STALL. 


If the evils which the church suffers, because of the 
departure from the ordeined law of the tithe, are ever to 
be alleviated, the work must be begun in the Sunday- 
school. 

It would be as reasonable to suppose that God would 
launch worlds and systems into being without fixing laws 
for their government and continuance—that he would 
people the world without providing any means for men’s 
sustenance and life—as to suppose that he would estab- 





lish his church and make no provision for its maintenance 
and support. What folly would characterize that gen- 
eral who, marshaling multitudes of men for protracted 
campaigns, involving the most stupendous interests, 
should yet make. no provision to equip or sustain his 
army, but leave all to charity or chance? God is not 
guilty of such folly. With the founding of the church, 
immediately after the fall due and ample provision was 
made for its support, and the maintenance of its sacred 
offices. 

In ordaining the tithe, God designed not only to sup- 
port his causé and his church, but in retaining the one- 
tenth as his own, and requiring of man that it should be 
returned to him, God purposed a constant and perpetual 
rebuke to that coveting spirit which had provoked the 
fall. Its benefits were to be twofold, and as long as 
the church should have a mission to fulfill, or the 
heart of man be prone to the idolatry of covetousness, 
so long the law of the tithe should remain a perpetual 
obligation. 

The instances of Abram and Jacob prove clearly that 
the law of the tithe existed and was recognized before 
Moses and the Mosaic dispensation. In the fact that 
Abel “ brought of the firstlings of his flock, and of the fat 
thereof,” we see that in the very beginning this same law 
was observed, and as its institution must have preceded 
the first mention of its observance, it is but just to infer 
that it was instituted when God enjoined prayer, sacrifice, 
and the Sabbath. This will the more clearly appear 
when we remember that the Book of Genesis is nota 
book of statutory laws, but a brief history of a long period. 
In fact, for the first two thousand five hundred years man 
received no written revelation of the divine will. Uatil 
Moses, the world was governed by God’s revealed but un- 
recorded will. It was God’s law, nevertheless,—just as 
truly as the common Jaw, embodying the simplest, most 
just, and most manifestly reasonable principles, although 
unrecorded by the regular forms of legislative enactment, 
are nevertheless recognized as binding ; and because they 
grow out of the relations of men and the constituted 
nature of things, they become universal in their applica- 
tion ; overleaping the local and temporary character of 
legislative enactment, they meet the universal need of 
all nations and all ages. In its re-enactment upon Sinai, 
God did not release other nations from its binding force, 
but emphasized its importance and re-enjoined its observ- 
ance upon his chosen people. In its character it was 
neither civil nor ceremonial, but moral. It was not given 
for any one people, or limited to any particular time, its 
binding force was recognized from the beginning, and 
sweeps on tothe end of time, grasping in its divine require- 
ments all ages, all nations, and all conditions of men 
alike. 

The law of the tithe might as appropriately be called 
heathen, as Jewish, for its binding force is recognized in 
heathen lands, and it stands out unmistakably as one of 
the landmarks which leads the nations back to a common 
origin and a divine revelation. It was approved by 
Christ, and the Christian church was built around it, 
The early disciples actuated by its intensified spirit, as 
taught by Christ, so far exceeded its letter, that even in 
their “deep poverty” they abounded in the “ riches of 
their liberality.” ‘ 

The tithe was acknowledged, and in large measure 
observed in the Christian Church until nearly three cen- 
turies before the Reformation. Then the Church oi 
Rome succeeded in its assaults upon the Divine Right of 
the Tithe. It taught that tithes not being of divine right, 
might be alienated from the support of the priests to the 
aggrandizement of the church. To justify corrupt prac- 
tices it was necessary to supplant divine laws by corrupt 
doctrines, This the Man of Sin did not hesitate to do, 
but substituted the doctrine of Competent Maintenance. 
The State was not slow to learn the lesson. I! 
tithes did not belong to God, and God’s ministers were 
entitled only to a “competent maintenance,” why was 
not the State as justly entitled to the tithes of the people 
as the Pope? and why could not the State appropriate 
the tithes and dole out to the clergy a “ competent main- 
tenance’’ as well as the Pope? Thus, in the sixteenth 
century, we have the State under the protection of this 
corrupt doctrine wresting from the Church those tithes 
which God had devoted to her support, 

What are the results of this departure from God’: 
method for providing for his own work? Look at thc 
thousands of churches all over this broad land, struggling 
with debts, treasuries empty, people disheartened, cur- 
rent expenses not met, the great work of the church im- 
peded, the poor and destitute neglected, the heathen lefi 
to die in darkness, the servants of God in a’state of 
humiliating dependence,— not a few struggling with 
debts, many in want, and some in positive mental and 





physical distress. The picture is not overdrawn, nor the 
facts overstated. - 

Where is the remedy? It is to be found in a return to 
a faithful observance of the paying of tithes to God. 
This desirable result is not to be secured in a year. It 
will cost work. It must begin with the young. It isa 
part of God’s law, and must be taught and practiced in 
the Sunday-school. The subject must be restored to its 
usurped place in the lessons and literature of the Sunday- 
school. This forgotten but vital truth will need to be 
kept constantly before the mind and conscience—its 
requirements stated and results shown. Men of vigor 
will needs dig for this hid treasure, recasting the pure 
gold of God’s law into the currency for to-day’s needs, 
The church has begun to be aroused upon this subject; 
but desirable as the work is among the older, it can never 
be fully remedied until the duty is enjoined also upon 
the youngest. 

The permanent value of any method, or plan, for in- 
creasing the contributions of the Sunday-school must be 
judged by its tendency to lead to a final return to the 
law of the tithe. 





POSSESSING THE SOUL IN PATIENCE. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


““ When God sends a trouble into the house, and lets it 
stay there, it can always be borne. He never sends the 
sorrow that he does not send the grace to sustain it at the 
same time.” 

So said a dear friend to me yesterday, as we sat in her 
pleasant parlor. The talk between us was about a 
trouble, great and unusual, which had been for some time 
an abiding presence jn her beautiful home. I saw the 
traces of care and anxiety in the silvery hair, on the thin 
worn face, more deeply lined than of old, and in the 
shadow under the large soft eyes. But the countenance 
was sweet as ever, with the old gleams of merriment, the 
smile came readily to the lips, and the voice was as full 
of courage as it had been when she was younger. 

My friend had learned the secret of possessing her soul 
in patience. She had learned it sitting at the Master's 
feet. 

In these days.of activity in our gardens we find great 
pleasure in watching the blooming of our favorite flowers. 
I like to find analogies between them and the best qual- 
ities in character. The rose, red, fragrant, full of vivid, 
passionate life and sweetness, is the flower of love. The 
pansy is heartsease, and what is heartsease but content? 
The lily is my symbol of fortitude, white and pure and 
royal, even as I have seen some dear children of God 
triumphant though in darkened chambers, and on beds 
of pain. The miguongtte, most unobtrusive, yet most 
tenderly subtle, of all things in the floral world, is my 
emblem of patience. Its perfume pervades its neighbor- 
hood. 

The patient soul is the victorious soul. Do we go, as 
the princes went, in the fairy tales, after the golden water, 
the singing leaves, and the talking birds of life? In 
other words, are our hearts set on some distant and diffi- 
cult good, for which we are willing to suffer, if only we 
may obtain the prize? What can we do without patience? 
[t is the scholar’s coat of mail, the pastor’s strength, the 
mother’s beautiful garment. 

A singular thing about patient people is that they sre 
oftenest found among the naturally impatient. The 
high-metiled, quick-tempered, thorough-bred person, 
having attained self-control through discipline, or mas- 
tered his infirmities through waiting upon the Lord, 
becomes beautifully calm, gentle in disposition, and 
tolerant of others’ faults and foibles. 

This is not the result of easy experience either. In 
some cases it requires a long training in the school of 
disappointment, and many a defeat lays the ambitious 
spirit low, before the good qualities dominate the evil. 

Santification proceeds slowly, but if the Christian be 
indeed joined to the Master, it cannot stand still. 

Whatever be the natural drawbacks, however toil- 
some the way, and reluctant the yielding of the sin that 
so easily besets, in all vital piety there is growth. 
Patience, therefore; when things seem to be against you, 
poor tired housekeeper. Though your little round of 
daily duties chafes you with its monotony, though the 
tribulations of the kitchen wear you out, though careless 
hands doface or destroy your treasures, wait as onein a 


strong fortress, which no enemy shall scale. Have 


patience with your own irritability, your own lack of 
poise, your transient lapses. Because you have failed 
to-day, do not expect to fail to-morrow. Though you 
lose ground again and again, yet in time, if your eyes be 
lifted heavenward, you will possess your soul in patience. 

This is a good advice for the teacher, who sees no 
fruits rewarding couscientious work. It is a good advice 
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for those who are surrounded by the uncongenial or 
unsympathetic. Hope thou in God, whoever thou art— 
that art, as the old Bible phrase puts it, diequieted within 
thee; hope thou in God, and thou shalt yet praise him. 

I once heard a nervous and fussy superintendent com- 
plaining querulously in a teachers’-meeting, concerning 
the disorder in his school. ‘The more I talk,” said he, 
“the worse the children act.” It was, alas! mournfully 
true, 

A plain woman sitting by observed, “ Mr. i 
noisy parents, who scold a great deal, generally have very 
troublesome boys and girls. A quiet manner, and a 
look from some people, goes farther than fault-finding.” 

The excellent man had every desirable quality except 
patience, and, wanting that, he was unfit to govern 
others, 

I end as I began with my friend’s thought, for it fits 
every crisis. ‘When God sends trouble, he also sends 
grace.” Patience is to be had for the asking. 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


TOMMY TUBBS AND HIS FOURTH OF 
= JULY PICNIC. ; 
BY THE REV. E, A. RAND. — 


Tommy Tubbs opened his eves. Then he opened his 
mouth, and this he wanted to fill with the good things his 
mother was making for the picnic. There stood Mrs. 
Tubbs at the big table near the kitchen stove almost up 
to her ears in flour, sugar, spices, raisins, eggs, and— 
nobody can say what else, except a French cock. 

“ That sponge-cake going to the picnic, mother?” 

* Yes, Tommy.” 

* And those cookies ? ” 

“Yes, Tommy.” 

“ And those turnovers?” 

“ Yes, Tommy.” 

“ And the mince ones going too?” 

Here Tommy's eyes locked so longingly, and his mouth 
widened so, that the only thing Mrs. Tubbs thought she 
could do was to peke a mince turnover into that mouth 
at once. 

“There, Tommy, how does that feel?” 

And Tommy, his mouth crammed with turnover, could 
only wink and blink and smile, and nod hishead. There 
was hardly room in that mouth for breath, let alone 
speech, 

When that turn-over had been dispatched, Mrs. Tubbs 
said: “‘Open your mouth, Tommy. Let me see how near 
I can come to the mark. There she goes!” 

In went another turnover. All which delighted the 
heart of Tommy Tubbs, Then there was the Fourth of 
July picnic just ahead, which was another joy. Tommy 
had several good qualities. He was clean in his speech, 
he was polite to his elders on the street, he was studious, 
he was tidy. Four fair feathers! Let every boy wear 
them in his cap. His great fault was that he was selfish 
in general, and when it came to his food, he was greedy 
in particular. A black feather! If in any boy’s cap, 
let him pick it out, and throw it away. It is a dig, 
black feather, selfishness. 

“ Mother,” resumed Tommy. 

“ What, dear?” 

“Ts that going to the picnic dinner?” and as he 
spoke he lovingly eyed an immense pie, made with the 
help of some canned pumpkin and other ingredients. 

“Yes,” she said. 

“Then,” said Tommy, in the secret depths of his soul, 
“T'll keep near that pie, and get my share.” 

“ Tum—mee /” 

It was a boy in the yard who was calling Tommy. 

“Tt is Bobby Blake who wants me, mother.” 

“ Well, you can go out.” 











Tommy joined his playmate in the yard. Bob did not |‘ 


wear as nice clothes as Tommy, but he was a lovable 
boy; he had few playthings, but he was generous with 
what he did have; he was not handsome, but a light 
glowed in his eyes when he spoke, and his face shone 
with a smife, so that people liked to meet Bob. 

‘* Bob, are you going to the picnic?” 

“Of course I am. All the boys are going. Every 
Sunday-school is invited to the temperance picnic,” 

“See, Bobby, there comes our new superintendent.” 

It was Mr. Merwin, the new superintendent of the 

school where the boys attended, and a new resident of 
the town also. 

“Ah, boys, I see you belong to my y school, and [ shall 
be glad to see you at the picnic to-morrow.” 

He turned away, and then he came back. 

“ Boys, I am not fully settled in my house yet, and may 








want a boy to do a few jobs at my home,—nothing more 
than pick up stuff scattered in the yard, and put things 
in order about the stable. Do you know of anybody I 
could get?” 

“I guess,” said Tommy, speaking up promptly, “ most 
any of us would be willing to accommodate you.” 

“T have a man there now at work for me, but he needs 
help, and I must have one of you.” Turning away, Mr. 
Merwin thought the matter over, and said to himself: 
“That Tommy spoke quick, and seems to have energy, 
and I guess I’ll give him the job.” 

“Hope he will take me,” thought Tommy. “The 
money will fix me out nice with all the kites I want.” 

The prospect of pumpkin-pie and kites kept the soul 
of Tommy in a happy frame all day. 

The next day was the Fourth, and it came with a din 
and racket that gave the boys great comfort, but made 
their fathers and mothers half crazy. When the sun 
rose, a grove opposite Tommy’s home seemed good as a 
band-stand,—when the band is there,—the birds so filled 
it with their music; while behind the band-stand was all 
the glory of sunrise-coloring, as if American flags had 
been festooned there. The picnic that day was a success, 
or was up to the time of the collation, and Tommy Tubbs 
determined he would do all in his power to make the 
eating a success also. His mother had made two pump- 
kin-pies, but he kept his eye on the big one all through 
its travels, and stationed himself near it when at the 
table. 


“ Boys 1” 

It was Mr. Merwin’s voice. 

“Boys, I want some of you to help the waiters bring 
things to the table, or get water—or—or—well, do most 
anything. You shall have dinner after the rest.” 

“Pooh!” thought Tommy. ‘“ Who wants leavin’s?” 

He was very careful to look in every direction save 
toward Mr. Merwin. 

“T’ll help!” shouted Bob Blake, his face glowing like 
the cheerful sun behind the band-stand. 

“My!” declared Mr. Merwin, “ It doe’ me good just 
to see how that boy consents to help,” 

Bob was the very boy to help others. He was just the 
boy at home to start mother’s fire in the morning, fetch 
her a pail of water, bring her an armfal of wood from the 
shed, or see if the sharp spectacles of Trickey, the post- 
master, had detected a letter for Mrs. Blake in the mail. 
And he had such pleasant way of doing a favor that one 
wanted to thank him twice, for the favor and his kind 
manner. How Bob flew about at the picnic on the 
Fourth, at his waist a white apron, on his head a white 
cap—the waiters’ badge ! 

“ Bob, things will all be eaten,” was Tommy’s warn- 
ing. 

“Oh! Idon’t care,” replied Bob. 

“Guess I will put away one of those pies from Mrs. 
Tubbs, for Bob and the waiters will be hungry,” thought 
Mr. Merwin. 

The large souvenir from Mrs. Tubbs’s kitchen still 
remained, capacious, toothsome and golden, and best of 
all, in Tommy’s eyes, was its location,—just before his 
plate. In Tommy’s anxiety to be within reaching dis- 
tance of the pie, he stood on a piece of board that rested 
on the stub of an old root. It wasa very ticklish support 
for Tommy, the board having a provoking inclination to 
slip down from its pedestal. Tommy, though, held on 
to the table contentedly, for the delight of his eyes was 
within reach, round and luscious. 

Unfortunately, a big, black dog came bounding els 
the picnic forest, and old Mrs, Simpins, who was near- 
sighted, and couldn’t tell a dog from a donkey at any 
distance off, thought this time it was a bear. 

“ A bar,—a bar!” she screamed. “ He’scomin’. Run, 
run! A bar!” 

grand rush was made by those at the table to get 
away from the spot. Anywhere to escape the oncoming 
‘bar.” The crowd swept against Tommy. It knocked 
him off from the board helplessly as a hen’s feather, before 
a freshet. He was thrown upon the table. Naturally, 
his head went down as his feet flew out. Naturally, as 
the pie was under his face, his face went into the pie. 
And now Tommy had all the pumpkin-pie he could 
possibly wish for. Not only mouth, but eyes and nose 
were filled ! 

What a sight! 

And what a spitting and sputtering ! 

It was the first time Tommy was ever known to reject 
pumpkin-pie. While others were laughing, it was Bob 
Blake, ever ready to help, that rushed up, saying, “ Too 
bad, Tommy! Here is my handkerchief! Wipe your 
face.”’ 

The stricken, mortified Tommy went aside, and wiped 
and wiped and wiped. Even his greedy nature was now 





satisfied, and he moved away toward hishome. This was 
not the only experience in store for him. 

Mr, Merwin reasoned, “Idon’t know about hiring 
Tommy at my house. He may be so interested in looking 
after number one thathe may not think enough of the 
interests of number two, his employer. I saw him 
hanging round that pie a long time, unwilling to help me. 
Where is that Bobby Blake?” 

“ Bob,” he said, “I guess I will give you the job I 
was speaking to you and Tonimy about the other day, 
A boy that looks after other folks’ needs at picnic time 
will look after his employer’s interests.” 

“ And here’s a piece of pumpkin-pie,” he added, pro- 
ducing Mrs. Tubbs’s second pie, which was in excellent 
condition. “ Here! take this. Virtue ought not to go 
unrewarded.” 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


—_—— 


ADMITTING BY TICKET. 


Those who desire to put in practice the suggestion 
recently made by us, relative to admitting by ticket to 
the primary department, will perhaps be assisted by a 
knowledge of the methods pursued by the Rev. J. 8. 
Ostrander, of Pilgrim Chapel, Brooklyn. The idea has 
been well carried out by him. His primary class aggre- 
gates about three hundred, and every member in it has a 
registered number. At the beginning of every quarter, a 
card is furnished to each scholar, with as many coupon- 
tickets as there are Sundays in the quarter. The child’s 
number is upon each one of these coupons. Every Sun- 
day a coupon is torn off (perforated lines make this easy), 
and is presented at the door. The attendance of the 
children is thus self-registered, the secretary having 
nothing to do but to examine the cards, and check from 
them. Mr. Ostrander says that a child never f:rgets his 
ticket but once. The card, of which the coupons are a 
part, has an eyelet attached by which it can be hung up, 
and has upon it the following certificate and notice to 
artes and ee: 


dine his dota ea 188... .. 
PILGRIM CHAPEL SABBATH-SCHOOL. 
Primary Class. 
ATTENDANCE CARD. 
THtt CeeRth tbs) heh ne cake oben Taccead 
is a member of the Class, and is registered No. -.-- 
NOTICE TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 

jar \. You will please preserve and hang up 7 
this certificate in some convenient place at home, 3 
and every Sunday take off one of the little cards |. 
for the scholar to bring to the school. 

2. No scholar will be admitted without the little ™ 
& card, as it registers his attendance when given to 3 
| the secretary. g 
= 3. The scholar will be entitled to all the privi- 2 
* leges of the school, including the entertainments, 
be in proportion to his attendance, which will be 4 
| ls known by the pumber of cards in the hands of the 4 
| @ secretary. = 

< 4. A new attendance card (of a different color) 
ha will be given to the scholar at the beginning of 

| each quarter, which you will please hang up in the © 5 
|= place of the old one. * 
5. If your child is sick, send the teacher word 

| immediately. 





HEY SAID UNTO ME, 


T 








MANAGING A SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


It is impossible that the best way of conducting a 
Sunday-school library should be universally settled upon 
for all schools alike. There will be advocates of different 
systems, in different schools, and not without reason. 
Every school must decide for itself what is best, in its 
case,—taking care, however, to manage the library, rather 
than to permit the library to manage the school. The 
Bethany Sunday-school of Brooklyn thinks it has “solved 
the vexed library question.” We give the essential 
features of its plan for what use they may be to others. 

1. Believing that the distribution of books upon Sunday 
detracted much from the main object of the Sunday-school, 
the time for the giving out of books was changed to Monday 
evening, from seven to eight o’clock, 

2. Wishy-washy books are avoided. The aim is to put on 
the shelves those that are useful as well as entertaining. 

3. The books are catalogucd in such a way as to show 
whether they are for adults or children, The books appear 
both in the catalogue in order, and im groups under the 
authors’ names. 

4. In connection with the distribution of books, “A Bank 
for Savings” has been opened that is well patronized by the 
scholars. This has proved to be quite a taking idea. 
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LESSON HELPS. 















Darty Home Reapines: 


M.—Phil. 2: 1-16. Taking the form of a servant. 
T, —John 13: 1-17. Setting an example of service. 





one ECO W.—Luke 22: 19-30. Inculcating the honor of service. 
T. —1 Pet. 5; 1-11. Resisting the proud. 
LESSON CALENDAR. F. —Gal. 5: 1-26. Warning against vainglory. 
$.—Rom. 12: 1-21. Enjoining preference of others. 
[Third Quarter, 1882. | $.~—James 4; 1-10. Raising up the humble. 
1, Joly2.—A Lesson on Home. Mark 10: 1-16 iz 
2, July 9.—The Rich Young Man Mark 10: 17-81 
3. July 16.—Saffering and Service............ Mark 10 ;: 32-45 LESSON ANALYSIS. 
4. July 22.—Blind Bartimeus......++0000--sccces soos coeesees Mark 10 : 46-52 
5. Jaly ®.—The Triumphal Entry..........-.-00.-2--s00-000 Mark 11: 1-11 I, THINKING OF DUTY. 
6, August 6.—The Fruitless Tree..........--.<0-.s0++-s0se00 Mark 11; 12-23 ‘. 
7. August 13.—Prayer and Forgiveness..........-........-- Mark 11: 24-33 I. ae to the Cr 2 t “a. fraid 
§. August 20.~The Wicked Husbandmen.................-.- Mark 12: 142 | - ocadietg nL — ae ae mae Fs eS raid. 
. August .—~Phari Sadducees MOOG tc ctctmee 12: 13-27 ow am is D accom p. uke 
- 2 te her 3. yr wy and Mea. _ po na 23-44 | My meat is to do the will of him that sent me (John 4: 34). 
Tg cee eral eles dhe cep aed 09> gaat gah ae ; For this cause came I unto this hour (John 12: 27). 
ll. Beptember 10.—Calamities Foretold................-..-+«- Mark 13; 1-20 
12. September 17.—Watchfulness Enjoined...............-.- Mark 13: 21-37 | Il. Pointing to the Cross : 
18, September 24.—Review. Began to tell them the things that were to ha unto him, 
ASE icldigon hall be delivered unto Gui * the scribes ; 
Th aa a eran 
Shalt iver him unto t Gentiles ; 


TirLe: SUFFERING AND SERVICE, 


LESSON TEXT. 


{Mark 10: 82-45.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


All. written by the prophets shall be accomplished —_ 18: 31). 
Privately to his disciples he My mee, mg things (Mark 4 : 34). 
He is despised and rejected of men (Isa. 53 : 3). 
A reproach of men, and despised of the people (Psa. 22 : 6). 
lil. Pointing to the Empty Sepulchre : : 
And after three days he shall rise again. 
For thou wilt not leave my soul in hell (Psa. 16: 10). 
Shall no sign be given to it, but the sign of Jonah (Matt. 12: 39). 


82. And they were in the way 32 And they were in the way, And they understood none of these things (Luke 18: 34). 


going up to Jerusalem ; and Jesus 
went before them: and they were | 
amazed; and as they followed, | 
they were afraid. And he took | 
again the twelve, and began to 
tell them what things should | 
happen unto him, 

33. Saying, Behold, we go up | | 88 happen unto him, saying, 
to Jerusalem ; and the Son of | 
man shall be delivered unto the 
chief priests, and unto the | 
seribes ; and they shall condemn | 
him to death, and shall re) 
him to the Gentiles : 


and shall scourge him, and shall | 
spit upon ‘him, and shall kill 
him; and the third day he shall | 
rise again. 

85, And James and John, the | | again. 


sons of Zebedee, come unto him, | 85 And there come near unto 
him James and John, the sons 
of Zebedee, saying unto him, 
2 Master, we would that thou 
shouldest do for us whatsoever 
What would ye that I should do | 96 we shall ask of thee. And he 
| said unto them, What would | If 1 must die with thee, I will not dons | ieee Gaxk 14: 381). 
ye that I should do for you? Pride 
unto us that we may sit, one on | 87 And they said unto him, Grant 
| unto us that we may sit, one 
on thy right hand, and one on 
thy left hand, in thy glory. 
88 But Jesus said unto them, Ye | IJohn . 
know not what ye ask. Are 
ye able to drink the cup that 
I drink? or to be baptized | Then shall the King say . 
with the baptism that I am | I will that where lam, they may also be 
We can. And Jesus said unto | 99 baptized with? And they said | God . 
unto him, We are able. And 
Jesus said unto them, The cup 
that I drink ye shall drink; 
| and with the baptism that 1 
am baptized withal shall ye 
40 be baptized: but to sit on my 
right hand or on my left hand 
e@ to give: but i is 
Sor them for whom it hath been 
they began to be much dis- | 4! prepared. And when the ten 
| heard it, they began to be 1. In the World: 
moved with indignation con- 
him, and saith unto them, Ye | 4 cerning Jamesand John. And 
Jesus called thém to him, and 
saith unto them, Ye know that | He will take your sons, and ‘appoint 
they which are accounted to i. In - Church : 
rule over the Gentiles lord it 
over them; and their great 
ones exercise authority over 


saying, Master, we would that | 

thou shouldest do for us what- | 

soever we shall desire. . | 
36. And he said unto them, 


for you? + 
87. They said unto him, Grant | 


thy right hand, and the other on 
thy left hand, in thy glory. 

38. But Jesus said unto them, 
Ye know not what ye ask; cen 
ye drink of the cup that I drink 
of? and be baptized with the 
baptism that I am baptized with? | 

89. And they said unto him, 








them, Ye shall indeed: drink of | 
the cup that I drink of; and with 
the baptism that I am baptized 
withal shall ye be baptized: 

40. But to sit on my right hand 
and on my left hand is not mine 
togive: but i shall be given to them 
for whom it is prepared. is not 

41. And when the ten heard it, 





pleased with James and John, 
42. But Jesus called them to | 


know that they which are ac- 
counted to rule over the Gentiles | 
exercise lordship over them, 
and their great ones exercise au- | 
thority upon them. 

43. But so shall it not beamong 


going up to Jerusalem; and 
Jesus was going before them: 
-and they were amazed; ‘and 
they that followed* were| 3. Du 
afraid. And he took again 
the twelve, and began to tell 
them the things that were to 


Behold, we go up to Jerusa- 
lem; and the Son of man shall 
po ens Ph crmadline poor: Came to him the mother . 
they shall condemn him to | Whatsoever thou shalt ask of m 
death, and shal! deliver’ him 
34, And they shall mock him, "34 unto the Gentiles; and they 
shall mock him, and shall spit | was received u 
upon him, and shall scourge | Cometh in the, Bic ory of his Father, with the holy angels (Mark 8: 38 
him, and shall kill him; and | Shall come in 

after three days he shall rise | il. The Request Denied: 


1. Duty should have such a place in the heart, that one should 
eager to accomplish it. 


be ea 
2. Duty should have such a ieee in the heart, that no dangers 
should Emde pt = roe oe rt 


4, If the ony be a cross, 4 fot the } ms to a crown. 
5. If duty leads to shame, God will award the higher honor. 


II, THINKING OF PLACE, 
i. The Ambitious Request : 
1, Craftily Put. 
We would that thou shouldest do for us whatsoever, etc. 


. asking a certain thing (Matt. 20: 29). 
She said, I desire one small petition of thee (1 Kings 


me, I will give it thee wack 6: 28). 
2. Definitely Stated. 
May sit, one on thy right hand . . . left hand, in thy glory. 
. 8at down at the right hand of God (Mark 16: +39 


glory, and all the angels with him (Matt, 25: 31). 


1, The Petitioners Warned. 
Are ye able to drink of the cup that I drink? etc. 
Ifit be ieietensonmas cup pass away from me (Matt. 26: 


39). 
yee are possible unto thee ; remove this cup (Mark 14: 36 
They “inal drink, and be moved, and be mad (Jer. 25 348). . 


2. The Petitioners’ Self-confidence. 
And they said wnto him, We are able. 


before destruction (Prov. 1 
He that trusteth in his own beast ina focl ( 


8. The Petitioners’ Privilege. 

Cup ... ye shali drink . . . with the baptism . . . baptized. 
If they persecuted me, they will ‘ae persecute you (John 15 : 20). 
He killed James the brother of John with the sword (Acts 12 : 2). 

- partaker with you in the tribulation (Rev. 1: 9). 
4. The Petitioners’ Failure. 


To sit on my right hand . 


V. 28 : 26). 


. is not mine to give, but, etc. 
iene, ye blessed One. ade 34). 
. hath prepared for them a city Ake te li: ie 
1. Ambition often o’erleaps itself, and asks for the very thing 
which is the most self-destructive. 


2. Ambition, pa seng only of self, and ‘seeks to get ahead without due 
of others. 


3. Ambition demands places that it is in no wise competent to fill. 


4. Ambition always is over-confident, overestimating { own powers 
and ability. 


5. Ambition sometimes finds that its requests are not pleasant in 
their fulfiliments. 


6. Ambition has no place at i s right or left hand—that is re- 
served for the meek and lowly 


Ill, THE WAY TO HONOR, 


Their great ones exercise authority over them. 


They that have authority . are called yi age Luke 22: 26), 
Where the word of a king is, there is Feb beg mee F 
for himself ( ‘Bam. 8: 11). 


. The Rule. 


sacar would become great . . . shall be your minister. 
If any man would be first, he shall be last of all (Mark 9: $5). 


you: but whosoever will be great | 48 them. But it is not so among | He that is greatest among you shall be your vets (Matt. :11). 


among you, shall be your minis- 


be the chiefest, shall he servant | 


of all. you, shall be ‘servant of all. 


45. Por even the Son of man |# For verily+ the Son of man | Ye Were redeemed . 
came not to be nmiinistered 
unto, but to minister, and to 


eame not to be ministered unto, | 
but to minister, and to give his 


life a ransom for many. | give hislifea ransom for many. 


10r, dul some 





| 4Gr. dondservant. 
** And they that followed,” etc, 
omit the marg.—Am. Sg 


Son of man’ also,” ete. 


‘chor the son verily,” etc. one 
m. Com. 





LESSON PLAN. 
ToPi¢e OF THE QUARTER: The Servants and the Foes of Jesus. 
Lesson Toric : Misapprehending God's Service. 


1, Thinking of , v. 32-34. 
Lxusson OUTLINE: { © elias ao Pt. ae ae. 


3. The Way to Honor, v. 41-45. 


soever would be first among — given you an example . 


you: but whosoever would | Through love be servants one to another (Gal. 5 
ter: become great among you, shall 
44, And whosoever of you will | 44 be your *minister: and who- 


2. The Example. 


Son of man came . . . to minister . . . to give his life. 

. do as I neve done tow 13: 15). 

mind in hey which was also in Christ (P' (Phil. 2 

with precious blood (1 Pet. 1: is 5 9). 

1. The way of the world is not the way for Christians to follow. 

2. The we 2 of the world is to exalt the exalted—the way of 
to exalt the lowly. 

8. The way of the ee is to fall Saye before those who lord it 
over them, and call them benefac 


4. The way of the gos Tis tocnll hose’ t who are trul t 

2 pA, eo 3 Or, in thety min: to others. pees eT 

5. The way of the gospel. ‘is to sacrifice for others—not to exact 
sacrifices of them 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


SELFISHNESS, 
1, Its Soa smaey 
Gonteary ve lew of God Jas. 2:8 
God hates (Mal. 1 : 10). : . 
God notes, and will rew uae ive 12). 
wee st we by example of hrist john 4:34; Rom. 15:3; 2Cor. 


pnsseeons ith Christian love (1 Cor. 18: 5). 
oe ith communion of saints (Rom. 12: 4, 5, with 1 Cor. 


Bepecialy BF aoen to saints (1 Cor. 10: 4; Phil. 2: 4). 


Gotpen Texr: The Son of man came not to be ministered a 


wnlo, but to miniater, and to give his life a ransom for many.— 
Mark 10: 45, 


a teuenel at @ Ti. 3:2). 
Soaking car Cond os tb: 88; Phil, 2:21). 
Seeking after gain (isa. 56: 11). 





do good to ail (Luke 6 ; 32, 33). 

To bose infirmities of 7 weak (Rom. 15: 1). 
og to seek their own wns ok 10 

‘© bear one another’s urdene (Gal 6 6 : 2). 
To look on oe of ‘others (Ph 
Not to seek great things for self Ger. %: 5). . 
To walle humbly with God (Micah 6: 8). 
To minister unto others (Matt. 20: 26). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—The parable of the laborers in 
the vineyard (Matt. 20: 1-16). 

Trewe.—March, A.D. 30. 

Piace.—On the road to Jerusalem, in Perea. 

Prersons.-—Jesus ; the multitude ; the twelve, with James 
and John especially prominent. 

PARALLEL PassaGres —Matt. 20: 17-28; Luke 18: 31-34. 

Matthew and Luke make mention of the fact that Jesus 
took the twelve “apart,” in order to tell them again of his 
death and resurrection. Peculiar to Mark is the informa- 
tion that as he went before them “they were amazed, and 
they that followed were afraid.” Luke alone makes record 
that he told them that “all things that are written by the 
prophets shall be accomplished unto the Son of man.” Only 
Matthew speaks of his crucifixion. Luke alone closes this 
account with the declaration: “And they understood none of 
these things,” etc. In the second incident, only Matthew gives 
a parallel account, and in it he avers that “there came to him 
the mother of the sons of Zebedee with her sons,” etc. More 
specific in this instance than Mark, he states that she pre- 
ferred the request for her sons, that they might sit upon his 
right hand and upon his left in his glory. 

CrrcumsTaNces.—For the last time, the Saviour had set 
his face toward Jerusalem. The nearness of his approach- 
ing death called forth from him again, and for the third time, 
a prediction of what was to occur (exclusive of what he had 
said to the chosen three in chap. 9: 9), more full and specific 
than anything that he had before told his disciples. The 
fact that he had so clearly pointed out his own humiliation 
and death gives an especial untimeliness to the ambitious 
request of the two disciples, and makes it seem peculiarly 
repulsive. . 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


Verses 32-40.—(Compare Matt. 20: 17-19.) Verse 32. 
The impression on the apostles, made by the prospect of a 
reward, especially as the reward was represented under earthly 
images, may not have been all salutary, although needed for 
the immediate occasion, They could not help remembering 
what Christ had told them before of the death he was to 
undergo, and they were filled with fear by a great evil in 
foresight. This seems to have been the apostles’ situation at 
a certain time when they were, after the conversation with 
Peter, in the way (on the road) going up to Jerusalem, and Jesus 
was going before them. That is, Jesus separated himself from 
the company, so as to be a little in advance, perhaps in order 
to let the previous instructions have time to awaken thought 
in their minds. If we may trust the order of time given by 
Matthew, after the words closing the last lesson (“many that 
are last shall be first,” etc.), he delivered the parable of the 
laborers in the vineyard, and this, too, furnished food for 
reflection. In this state of things they (the disciples) were 
amazed ; that is, they were in a state of wonder in regard to 
the future, which the incident of the rich man, the discourse 
concerning the rewards, and possibly Christ’s separation of 
himself from the company, may have given rise to.—And 
they that followed were afraid: These persons were the re- 
mainder of the crowd, consisting of others attracted by Christ, 
and probably the women (Luke 8: 2, 3) who, as he traveled, 
“ ministered unto him of their substance.” Their fears may 
have been especially apprehensions of what might befall the 
Master from the principal men at Jerusalem.—And he took 
again the twelve: That is, he took them to be by his side, took 
them as companions. There was that reverence felt by them 
towards him, that when he had thus separated himself from 
them they needed a permission to join him again.— And began 
to tell them : That is, the first thing he did was to tell them.— 
T he things that were to happen to him: That is, were to happen 
at the end of the joyrney. This, no doubt, was now occupy- 
ing many of his thoughts. 

Verse 33.—What he said was, Behold, we go up to Jerusa- 
lem, and the Son of man shall be delivered up (which refers 
especially to Judas) to the priests and scribes (as the leading 
members of the Sanhedrim), and they shall eondemn him to 
death (that is, not pronounce sentence on him, but declare him 
worthy, by Jewish law, to die), and shall deliver him unto the 
Gentiles (put him, after pronouncing sentence of deserving to 
die, into the hands of the heathen, or Roman, governor). 

Verse 34.—Christ declared, also, the antecedents of his 
death, mocking, spitting on him, scourging, his death itself, 

‘spoken of by Mark simply as killing, but by Matthew as 





crueifying, and, finally, his resurrection after three days. 
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Another reading here, on the third day, follows the words of 
Matthew against the best texts. This looks'like an alteration, 
as though after three days was inconsistent with on the third 
day. The Authorized Version has it. 


Verse 35.—On this journey, we may suppose, soon after 
they had rejoined Christ, John and James come up to Christ 
and ask him for an especial place of honor in his kingdom, 
after the glory following his death. They, for aught that 
appears, were not prompted to do this, according to Mark’s 
account of the interview; but the fuller account of Matthew 
informs us that the mother of Zebedee’s children approached 
Jesus with her sons. She, therefore, was in the company, 
traveling with her sons, and must have been one of the 
women ministering to the wants of Jesus. The description of 
her as the mother of Zebedee’s children seems to imply that 
Zebedee was now dead, although he is spoken of as living 
after Christ began his ministry (Matt. 4:21). She may have 
been, therefore, at this time free from domestic cares, and 
have been able to aid in supplying the necessities of Jesus; 
since we find that her son John had a home and property 
adequate to the support of the Virgin Mary (John 19: 26, 27). 
Her name was probably Salome, as appears by a comparison 
of Mark 15: 40, where Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother of 
James and of Joses, were with the mother of Zebedee’s children 
at the cross, and of Matthew 27 : 56, where the two first men- 
tioned women with Salome were at the sepulchre for the pur- 
pose of anointing the body of Jesus. John, indeed, mentions 
others as at the crucifixion, but not her ; yet this, if we consider 
his delicate reserve in regard to himself, is no proof that he was 
not aware of her being present at that time. Now, whether 
at the occasion before us she conceived of the petition that 
her sons might have especial honor in his coming kingdom, 
or whether she only supported their request, is not clear. 
The impression made on the disciples was, that they entered 
into it at least, and might have presented it, yet Matthew 
regarded her as the prime mover of the plan.— Then came the 
mother of Zebedee’s children with her sons, worshipping him. Her 
reverence is described by the word “worshipping.” This 
word is used when honors paid to God and to Christ are 
spoken of, and is rarely used on other occasions. The request 
was, in Mark’s words, as presented by the brothers, We would 
that thou shouldest do for us whatsoever we shall ask of thee. In 
Matthew, she is spoken of as asking something; she did not 
say, whatsoever I shall ask of thee. ® 

Verses 36, 37.—To the Master’s question, what they in- 
tended by such an all-embracing request, they reply, Grant 
unto us that we may sit one on thy right hand and one on thy left 
in thy glory, thus occupying the two chief places in his 
kingdom. 

Verses 38-40.—Jesus replies that they seek for something, 
the exact nature and import of which they do not understand ; 
and that the assignment of rewards and honors in the king- 
dom belongs not to him, but to his Father. The course which 
they are to run must be the same through which he is to go, 
and this is a course of suffering ; but the results lie in the will 
of God. He had said enough about these rewards to make 
the disciples believe that they would be ample, but in these 
verses he draws the minds of the two brothers away from 
earthly honors, and even from images of earthly honors, 
They showed an ambitious, selfish temper, much as they 
loved Christ. Accordingly, imstead of encouraging that 
temper, he speaks of severe trials, and leads them to rest on 
God for their final reward. 

Verse 38.—Ye know not what ye ask: That you may 
receive a reward, you will have to undergo something of 
which you are ignorant now.—Are ye able to drink the 
cup that I drink? The cup is very often used of the con- 
tents of the cup; and the figure is drawn from the share 
assigned to those who reclined at meals—that portion of meat 
and drink given by the master of the family, or by the cup- 
bearer. The cup especially came to denote the portion or 
allotted part for each man or nation of good or evil things 
coming from God. Compare John 18 : 11, and many pas- 
sages in the Old Testament, as Psalm 11:6; Jeremiah 25 : 15 
17, 28; Isaiah 51; 17,22. Hereit is sufferings.—That I drink: 
That is,either which I am drinking ; or, as making the future 
present, that I am about drinking, just ready to drink.—Or to 
be baptized with the baptism that I am baptized with# Here the 
word denoting to submerge, immerse, after the usage of profane 


. writers, means to overwhelm. To be baptized with the bap- 


tism is to be overwhelmed with the overwhelming, to undergo 
the afitictions or sufferings. (Compare Luke 12:50.) This 
clause is found in Matthew 20: 23, in many manuscripts, and 
in the Authorized Version ; but it is altogether probable that it 
was inserted from Mark.— And they said wnto him, We are able: 
Without question they were able and willing, but in process 
of time these trials would extinguish such vain desires as now 
animated them, 

Verse 39.—Christ assures them that they shall suffer 
as he was to suffer, and James found this out in a few 
years; but the Master promises nothing definite, he rather 
teaches them to rest in God. He will do all that is right and 
equal, and has not made known his purposes.— But to sit at 
my right hand or on my left hand is not mine to give: He was 
not yet, himself, at the end of his course, not yet seated “ at 








the right hand of the throne of God.” God will give honors 
in the kingdom to those for whom they are prepared. 

Verse 41.—And the ten heard it, they began to be moved 
with indignation James and John: The verb means 
to be indignant, to feel one’s self to be unworthily treated, and 
so to be vexed or angry at such treatment. § Thus selfishness, 
by demanding more than its share, awakens resentment and 
jealousy in others. 

Verse 42.—Such opposition of the claims of one against 
another had showed itself before (as in the question who was 
the greatest among them), but this occurrence pointed out the 
dangers and threatenings of a party strife that might break 
up their equality and brotherhood. Accordingly he called 
the ten to him (who may have retired a little to make way for 
the two brothers and their mother), and saith unto them (as 
well, no doubt, as to the two), Ye know that they which are 
accounted to rule over the Gentiles lord it over them; and their 
great ones exercise authority over them: In other words, the con- 
ception of ruling among the Gentiles, is that of acting the 
master over subjects, and greatness among them consists in 
exercising authority, The verbs lord it and exercise power or 
authority are taken in a bad sense, which the preposition in 
the compound partly gives by its signification of down upon or 
against. But among Christ’s followers this feeling is destroyed 
and cannot exist, because he himself took on him the form 
of a servant. 

* Verse 43.— But it is not soamong you : In the Revised Version, 
the translation of Matthew 20 : 26 is “not so shall it be among 
you,” although the best reading there, also, is “ not so is it.” 
That heathenish spirit does not exist among you, as followers 
of me,— But whosoever would become. great among you (or, better, 
wishes to become great, etc.) shall (or, must) be your minister : 


- | The desire of greatness has changed its nature; greatness is 


identified with doing service to the greatest number of per- 
sons.—And whosoever would (wishes to) be first among you (as 
my followers) shail (or, must) be servant of all: Here the first 
word denoting service generally is used for a person of higher 
condition than the other, which signifies a slave or bondser- 
vant. But here they are synonymous, 

Verse 45.— For verily (or, for even) the Son of man came not 
to be ministered unto, although the head and lord of mankind, 
but to minister, and to give his lifea ransom for many. (Com- 
pare John 15: 13; Rom. 15: 3.) 





THE GREATNESS OF SERVICE. 
BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D. 


Sometimes it would seem as if one secret of Chrisi’s success 
in preaching to the common people lay in his use of the 
ordinary colloquialism, “ye know.” Thus he laid what they 
did not know directly upon what they thought they did 
know ; and so he used what they had already learned to keep 
a hold upon what he desired to teach. We see this when he 


, | says, “ Whither I go, ye know, and.the way ye know.” So 


when he wants it for a comparison, he reminds them, “ye 
know summer is nigh.” And here especially in the conver- 
sation which comes up after Salome has preferred her wild 
request concerning her sons, he tells his disciples of one thing 
which they certainly had had reason enough to observe; “ye 
know” (see Mark 10: 42). 

Hence, it is clear that the whole passage we are to study 
to-day arranges itself easily around these three particulars :— 
the fact of which they were aware, the counsel which he 
wished to add to it, and the argument from the one with 
which he proposed to enforce the other (see also Matt. 
20: 25-28). 

I. What they knew was this: in all the forms of govern- 
ment around them, ecclesiastical or political, with: which 
they were acquainted, the principle of “ rae: gr ” held 
sway. 

1. In those times, the prominent matter of notice was a 
tremendous hierarchy in the Jewish Church, and a domineer- 
ing aristocracy in the Roman government. The ancient peo- 


;| ple of God had travestied his word, and perverted his ordi- 


nances, and forfeited his favor. The “rulers” usurped 
authority everywhere in matters of faith and conscience. 
They destroyed the revelation from heaven by overlaying of 
human traditions. And as they continued to grow unright- 
eous, they began to grow oppressive. 

And surely, those Jewish disciples needed onby to be 
reminded of the hateful superciliousness of the Roman 
empire that was holding their nation in captivity. They did 
indeed know that their “ great ones exercised authority upon 
them.” 

2. In our times the picture is quite like the old one in 
every point. Leave men to themselves, and the systems they 
are sure to construct will be centralized and monarchical. 
The common people will be dominated by lords, and the 
lords will have dukes, and the dukes will be put under a 
king. The one principle of organization is, that each one 
will try to monopolize position and power, and, by crowding 
down all he can beneath him, will seek to elevate himself 
into rule over the masses. Louis of ‘France only uttered the 
universal sentiment when he gave his word to history: he 
was reminded that there was a state which ought to be con- 





sidered: “ L/etat/ est moi!” was his answer “The state! 
Tam the state!” 

Look at the Papal Church, or the Greek Church. There 
are the poor worshipers that pray and pay and obey their 
leaders. Over these are the priests, then the prelates, then 
the archbishops, and ecclesiastics without number, narrowing 
in and rising up till they reach the patriarch or the pope. 
And even the tiara has its triple a ae up 
to one point. 

8. In all times this is almost inevitably the same. For 
unregenerate human nature is selfish and d 
This is what “ye know.” The best figure of this is & pyramid. 
Builders construct these masses of solid stone out of blocks. 
They place the lowest layer on almost a half-acre of land. 
After a base is made, they draw in a step on every side, then 
rise for a new layer; then narrow in, and rise again. So the 
structure lifts itself aloft till the apex crowns it with a single 
stone, 

The people are at the bottom; the artisans, the paupers, 
the slaves, the great wrestling toilers, whom ‘everybody pro- 
poses to live upon and domineer over, ifhe can. Then there 
come landholders and monopolists' and capitalists. After 
this, we expect to find some aristocrats, with titles, and 
entails of primogeniture. So we reach what are called 
nobles ; and so on indefinitely, all working towards a pinnacle 
at the top. 

Il. This, Christ says, “ye know;” and now he adds to it 
a counsel of his own: Phedl wee Moment Hvar: ty il 
(v. 48). 

1. He surprised his followers by reliquishing the “ lord- 


: ship” and disclaiming the “authority.” We must be careful 


to notice that he did not forbid ambition as a motive; he 
sought only to direct it into a mew exercise (vy. 44). He 
did not say it was wrong to wish to be “chiefest,’ but told 
them that a Christian should desire to be chief servant to all. 

2. He suggested that the humblest service constituted the 
highest dignity (v. 44). This word “minister” means 


-simply a waiter, an ordinary servant in a household; but the 


word “ servant’ means a slave, one-who belongs to another ; 
and when our Lord adds the words “to all,” he evidently 
designs to have his followers understand that the lower the 
position of usefulness is, the more exalted is the spirit, and 
the loftier the honor. 

3. Thus he completely reverses the whole notion of those 
who looked for lordship. Let us come back to the figure 
which we just left. Our Saviour inverted the pyramid, 
social or ecclesiastical—turning it exactly upside down—so 
that the final question should be, not what supports a man, 
but what does a man support. The strongest and the noblest 
should be at the bottom, the weakest and the most numerous 


should be at the top. The “chief” should be at the base, 


the “servant ” of all those above. 

IIL Now we are ready to notice the argument with which 
Jesus enforces his extraordinary counsel : he offers himself 
as an example for absolute imitation (v. 45). 

1. Consider the plain fact in this case. Let us turn to a 
passage in one of Paul’s epistles (2 Cor.8: 9). There we 
learn three things which all the rest of the Bible illustrates : 
Christ was once “ rich; jr be | Beane, pote ” the purpose 
of this was that men through his poverty “ might be rich.” 
The whole announcement of the gospel is in that declaration. 
Jesus went to the bottom of the human race, not to the top. 
Such a thing may be safely asserted to be the first and only 
time in history in which the founder of a religion stooped to 
become the foundation. 

2. Consider the Scripture figure for a picture. In the Old 
Testament (Isa. 28:16), Christ is called a “ corner-stone,.” 
A pyramid had five corner-stones; four at the bottom, and 
one solid crowning block from the quarry high on the top. 
This is the reason why the Saviour is called “the chief” 
(see Eph. 2: 20). When the pyramid is inverted, the “ chief 
corner-stone” is at the base. So, think of it, and draw the 
picture! The apex of the true structure rests on the heart 
of our Redeemer, and his patient love holds up the entire world: 
he gives “ his life a ransom for many.” And that Christian 
is most Christ-like who is down iowest next Christ, and hold- 
ing up all the poor, wretched, weaker people that he can on 
his heart and his hands ! 

8. Consider the final force of this counsel. Whereabouts 
does it come in contact with our religious life under the 
gospel? To some it will be revolutionary; for they came 
“to be ministered unto.” What has the picture to say to us 
ust now? 

One begins the new life by Christ by going down. There is 
where Jesus is ; we must get next tohim. We must try to 
secure the place of chief steward; wemustgo out to “ service.” 
Will the Lord of glory permit us to share his work? Then 
let us consider that we are not above our Master. The good 
Cecil utters a true sentiment when he says, “ A poor country 
parson, fighting against the devil in his own parish, has 
nobler ideas than Alexander had;” for thst man is like 
Christ. 

One must continue the new life in the temper of self-eaerifics, 
It is the “self” which is buried in the seed and dies, which 
“bringeth forth much fruit” (see John 12: 24, 25). Wemay 
not fully imitate the sainted Brainerd with the first trial, bus 
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we certainly ought to know what he meant when he said : 
“ Let me and mine be nothing, only that thy kingdom may 
come!” 

One must estimate deeds of kindness in the new life by what 
they cost. Is not this the teaching of Jesus’ parable of 
the widow casting her two mites into the treasury of the 
Lord? (see Mark 12: 43, 44.) Christ’s work is to be valued 
according to the “life” he gave as “a ransom for many.” 

One may find in the new life all the scope he needs close at hand, 
The first thing a corner-stone does, when the structure is 
inverted, is to lift and hold up the stone which lies next to 
it. So the best thing for a Christian to do is to try to save 
the soul which is nearest to him. Canon Liddon quotes these 
words in one of his discourses, and they are pathetically true: 
“The growing good of the world is partly dependent on un- 
historic acts; and that things are not so ill with you and me 
as they might have been is half owing to the number who 
have lived faithfully a hidden life, and rest in unvisited 
tombs.” It is very poor policy to spend one’s time in seeking 
far-off duties when all the time the duties near at hand are 
neglected. And one never knows how many these duties are 
till he enters upon their performance. 

One may quite possibly find the rewards of the new life a great 
surprise when they come to him. Even the completeness of 
grace, and the meetness for heaven, are often unconscious to 
the possessor, and sometimes they arrive very late. “Not 
the struggle but the flight of pain,” says Jean Paul Richter, 
“beautifies the person; the countenance of the dead is trans- 
figured because the agonies have cooled away.” We shall 
not know the reckoning till the day of toil has passed, and 
the evening comes. 

“Unto each man his handiwork, unto each his crown, 
The just fate gives; 
Whoso takes the world’s life on him, his own lays down, 
He, dying so, lives,” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 


They that followed, were afraid (v. 32). Courage does not 
always come through having a good and a brave leader. 
Followers will often waver when the leader is unfaltering. 
But there may be a faithful following, on the part of those 
who have fear. There are dangers in the service of Christ ; 
and the most faithful of his disciples recognize those dangers. 
The true soldier is not he who never knows fear as he follows 
his commander; but he who follows his commander in spite 
of his fears. 

Master, we would that thow shouldest do for us whatsoever we 
shall ask (y. 35). That is prayer that most of us could join 
in heartily. The Lord’s pattern prayer for us is, “ Thy will 
be done.” The disciples’ pattern prayer is, Our will be done. 
Christians generally seem to have the idea—whether they 
will admit it or not—that the disciples’ pattern is, after all, 
nearer the correct one for an every-day prayer than the Lord’s 
pattern. There are a great many more Christians who kneel 
down in the morning, and tell the Lord what they would like 
him to do for them, than there are who kneel down to ask 
the Lord what they can do for him. Now, isn’t that so? If 
we are not just like James and John in anything else, we are 
in our readiness to pray, “ Master, we would that thou 
shouldest do for us whatsoever we shall ask.” 

Ye know not what we ask (v. 38). That is so? If all our 
prayers should be answered, just as we offer them, what a 
curse it would be to us. There is nothing in which God’s 
love for us is more clearly shown, than in his refusing to 
give us all that we ask for. Just look back over your own 
course for the past few weeks, or months, or for long years 
before that, and recall how you longed for some things with 
all your heart; and now you see that those very things would 
have been your ruin. A little child reaches out its hand, 
with a cry, for an open, glistening razor. It knows not what 
itaske for A bright boy wants to have a cigar like his 
foolish father; a young man wants to drink, or gamble, or to 
part with his heritage of virtue, for the fun of the thing; he 
knows not what his longing involves. A Christian asks for 
health, or wealth, or ease, or exemption from trial; or for 
some special benefit which seems just suited to his need. He 
knows not what he asks, Of the best of us it may be said, 
“ We know not how to pray as we ought; but the Spirit him- 
self maketh intercession for us with groanings which cannot 
be uttered.” : 

To sit on my right hand and on my left hand is not mine to 
give (v.40). Spiritual attainments are a result of spiritual 
condition ; not of an arbitrary bestowment from God, He 
who is the most spiritually minded man will find himself 
ahead in any time of spiritual comparisons. Superior 
sanctity cannot be secured by a vote of the congregation, or 
by the laying on of ministerial hands. Nor is it God's way 
to give the first place in glory to a man who has no other 
fitness for it than the fact that he has been clamoring for it all 
his lifetime. He who forgets Christ in his desire to be next 
to the throne, thereby shuts himself out from a possibility of 
being near the throne. But he who forgets himself in his 
devotedness to Christ, may find himself very near the throne, 








when his Master finally calls attention to the fact before the 
universe. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M. ©, HAZARD, 


Upon the minds of at least two of the disciples a great 
impression appears to have been made by the promise of “a 
hundredfold now in this time,” as given in the last lesson, 
and of sitting upon twelve thrones, as recorded in the parallel 
account in Matthew. Upon the two best of those twelve 
thronés John and James appear to have fixed their eyes. 
There is a moving contrast between their petty, selfish ambi- 
tion, and the entire self-abnegation of their Master. They 
were thinking of thrones—he of a cross! 

I. Thinking of Duty—1. Going to the cross. As Jesus went 
before them, the disciples were “ amazed,” and they that fol- 
lowed were “afraid.” The amazement of the disciples, and 
the fear of the others, appear to have been caused by some- 
thing in the Saviour’s countenance or carriage. The fact that 
his face was now turned for the final time toward Jerusalem 
would suggest that the solemn consciousness of what was 
awaiting him there, and his high purpose to meet it, would 
find such expression in his face and manner as would cause 
this astonishment and trepidation. This, rather than any 
knowledge of danger in going up to the city ; for the convic- 
tion was taking strong hold that the inauguration of the king- 
dom was near at hand. See Luke 19: 11. 

2. Pointing to the cross. Jesus took the twelve disciples 
“apart.” What he had to say was for their own private 
instruction. This may have been in answer to their amaze- 
ment, and to the fear of those who were accompanying them 
—an explanation of that which had marked his behavior. 
Accordiog to Luke, he told them, “All things that are written 
by the prophets shall be accomplished unto the Son of man.” 
To them that as yet must have been enigmatical, though 
afterward it was made plain. See Luke 24: 27, 44-46. The 
prediction that he now makes is more full and specific than 
any yet given to them. Note its items:—(1.) “Shall be 
delivered unto the chief priests and the scribes.” In that is 
foretold his betrayal by Judas to the Sanhedrim. (2.) “They 
shall condemn him, and shall deliver him to the Gentiles.” 
All that the Sanhedrim could do was to pronounce him 
“worthy of death,” and hand him: over to the Roman gov- 
ernor for official condemnation and execution. (3.) “They 
shall mock him, avd shall spit upon him, and shall scourge 
him, and shall kill him.” To complete the details, there is 
needed only the one word “ crucify,” and that is supplied by 
Matthew! 


3. Pointing to the empty sepulchre. “ After three days he 
shall rise again.” He never speaks of his death without also 
referring to his resurrection. He never points to the dark 
clouds gathering over him without at the same time pointing 
beyond to the rift in them, where rays of a peculiar and 
wonderful glory were pouring through. But it is to be 
noticed, that this reference to his resurrection, while clear 
and explicit, was a mere mention. It was not dwelt upon at 
length. 

IL. Thinking of Place.—1. The ambitious request. How 
little impression the revelation of Christ’s approaching death 
made upon his disciples is manifest from the request that 
right after it was preferred by James and John. Had they 
at all “ understood,” they would not have presented a petition 
so absurd, It was, too, in direct contravention of the reprov- 
ing instruction which but lately they had received (Mark 
9: 33 35). It shows how thoroughly they were imbued with 
the idea that Israel was to have an exalted place among the 
nations, and that their opportunity was close at hand. 
(1.) Craftily put. Matthew represents the request as coming 
from the mother, and in this respect, probably, is more 
accurate than Mark. ‘“ We would that thou shouldest do for 
us whatsoever we shall ask of thee.” Apparently the design 
was to get the Saviour to make a pledge upon this indefinite 
statement. By making such a blind engagement, Herod was 
led to behead John the Baptist. (2.) Definitely stated. 
Jesus was no Herod, to be trapped into making undefined 
promises. His question brought out their wish: “Grant 
that we may sit,” etc. Of the twelve thrones, they wanted 
the two nearest his own—indicative of the highest honor and 
power. It would seem that in this they desired to steal a 
march on the other disciples. Perhaps the reasons for their 
supposing that they would be successful were, that :—1, John 
was the “beloved” disciple. 2. They were of the three 
favorite disciples, and now stood above Peter, who had been 
told, “ Get thee behind me, Satan.” 

2. The request denied. (1.) The petitioners warned. “ Ye 
know not what ye ask.” Within a very short time, they saw 
the places at the right and left of Jesus occupied by two 
robbers suffering the agonies of crucifixion. “Are ye able 
to drink the cup?” etc. They desired to drink of a cup of 
adulation—not of sorrow ; to experience a baptism of honor— 
not ef suffering. (2) The petitioners’ self-confidence. “We 
are able.” In this there was some devotion and much 
ignorance. The facts showed how little they were “able” to 
share in the sufferings of their Master. They slept while he 
drank of the cup, and fled when he was called to go through 





his baptism of shame and agony, (3.) The petitioners’ 
privilege. “The cup that I drink ye shall drink,” ete. 
James was the first of the apostolic martyrs, and John passed 
through many tribulations before he was called to his reward. 
From the barren isle of Patmos, where he was exiled, the 
latter wrote: ‘ I, John, your brother and partaker with you 
in the tribulation.” They both learned what Christ meant 
by his “cup” and his “ baptism,” and then became willing 
partakers with him. (4.) The petitioners’ failure. They 
were turned away with the information that what they asked 
for was not Christ’s to give. Such honor was not to be 
obtained through favoritism. It was reserved “for whom it 
hath been prepared.” And it is “prepared” for those who 
are “ prepared’ for it. 

III. The Way to Honor.—The ten “ began to be moved with 
indignation,” when they learned of what James and John 
had attempted—thus proving how much they were like the 
very ones they condemned. They would not have been so 
angry had.they not themselves had an eye out for the first 
places. Jesus called the ten to himself, and to them, and to 
the two ambitious disciples also, he showed what was the 
secret of greatness in the kingdom of God, instructing them 
by way of contrast. 

1. In the world. “They which are accounted to rule over 
the Gentiles lord it over them.’ Themore the rulers “lord” 
it, the higher in esteem are they held. Arrogancy begets 
deference—despotism causes knees to bend. Greatness is 
associated with imperiousness. A meek ruler—who would 
believe on sight that he was a ruler ! 

2. In the church. “ But itis not so among you.” The 
world and the church, in respect to ambition, should be at the 
antipodes of each other. In the church “self” should be 
dethroned. It is no place for political wire-pulling and 
strife for places. Most of the evils in the church have arisen 
from not bearing this in mind. 

(1.) The rule. “Whosoever would become great among 
you shall be your servant . . . first shall be servant of all.” 
In the kingdom of Christ, ambition defeats itself. To climb, 
one must descend. There, true greatness consists in serving, 
not in being served. In it, “the servant of all” has the 
highest place, 

(2.) The example. “The Son of man came not to be min- 
istered unto, but to minister.” Not to “lord” it, as they had 
hoped for, nor to “exercise authority.” He had refused to 
be madé king, that he might serve, and had spent his days in 
healing and in teaching. “I am in the midst of you as he 
that serveth.” It was to the glory of Christ that he left the 
glory that he had with the Father, and took upon himself 
“the form of a servant’ (Phil. 2:7). When his hours be- 
came few, he set before his disciples, in a striking way, the 
lowly service that they should render to each other by wash- 
ing their feet himself (John 13: 1-16). “To give his life a 
ransom for many.” Not merely to serve, but to die, his death 
being his supreme act of service. In that is redemption—“a 
ransom.” “Ye are bought with a price.” Note its extent 
—“for many.” “Gave himself a ransom for all” (1 Tim. 
2:6). Though ransomed, a slave, however, can still continue 
to be a slave if he loves not freedom better than slavery. 

The world’s thought is power, place, authority; the thought 
that should have the supreme place in the hearts of Christ’s 
disciples is service. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


It would be well to begin this lesson with the recitation of 
the golden text, and then use and explain the lesson to show 
how Jesus taught his disciples of the sufferings before him. 

To-day we learn how Jesus taught on the last journey 
going up to Jerusalem. He seemed eager to go on, he knew 
all that was before him. What was it that Moses and Elias 
talked about with him on the mountain? Every day was 
bringing it nearer, and Jesus hurried on, the disciples follow- 
ing; they knew how he was hated in Jerusalem, how his 
enemies had watched for him there, and they were amazed, 
surprised, that he should want to go there. Yes, they were 
afraid too; for they felt that danger was before them as well 
as their Master. Jesus called them close around him, and 
again more plainly than ever told them all. What was he 
to give, a ransom for many? These are the things he said 
should be done to him. (These words might be put on the 
blackboard as given, and let the children repeat as you point 
to them and question. Be sure that the meaning of each 
word is understood.) He should be delivered up, condemned, 
mocked, scourged, spit upon, killed. What did he say about the 
third day? Does not that seem very plain tous? Now that 
it has all been done, we wonder that the disciples did not 
understand. 

They seemed to believe that, though he might have some 
trials first, he was yet to reign as king; and then they were 
sure Jesus had said that those who had left all to follow him 
should receive one hundred fold in this life. Two of them 
wanted to gain the promise of great honors when he should 
reign ; in another place we are told they got their mother to 
ask Jesus,—for they seemed to be fearful or ashamed to name 
what they wanted. Did not Jesus know what was in their 
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hearts? He made them speak it out, for he asked what it 
was they wanted. James and John told him; they asked 
that they might sit by him, one on either hand, in his glory. 
Where had they been when only three disciples were with 
him? Do you remember a poor thief who was once at his 
side, and what he asked? How did Jesus answer him? He 
did not so answer the two brothers; he said, “ Ye know not 
what ye ask.” Then he said, “Can ye drink of the cup that 
I drink of?” They said, “We can.’ Truly they did not 
know all the bitter sorrow he must have, that he meant by 
the cup. They did not know the agony he was to suffer when 
he prayed, “If it be possible, let this cup pass from me; 
nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt.” What did 
James and John answer to Jesus’ question? He said, “ Ye 
shall indeed drink of the cup that I drink of.” How soon 
did James die? How? John lived longer than any of the 
twelve, many years of trials, suffering, imprisonment, and 
when an old man banished to a lonely island. When James 
and John afterward saw three crosses, and Jesus between two 
thieves, one on the right hand and the other on the left, do 
you suppose they remembered what they asked on the way to 
Jerusalem? Did they stand by him in the garden, and share 
his agony, or stay by the cross through all the dreadful 
hours? ° 

Did the other ten disciples want to be honored and share 
in the glory they expected Jesus to have on earth? How 
did they feel to James and John? It was to quiet the anger 
of the ten as much as to answer the two brothers that Jesus 
talked about earthly princes and kings and rulers,—how the 
great ones governed, and made the people obey them. 

He said, “ But it shall not be so among you ; but whosoever 
will be great among you, let him be your minister, and who- 
soever will be chief among you, let him be your servant.” 
We know of but few times when Jesus was ministered unto, 
but every page of his story tells of some whom he served: It 
is not only in the works he did we know of his service, but 
we see his spirit, so ready to forget himself, having no wish 
for his own rest, or comfort, or pleasure, but spending every 
day and hour for others, to do his Father’s will, and to accom- 
plish the work of giving his life a ransom for many. We are 
told that “even Christ please@ not himself.” He, the Son of 
God, called himself the Son of man, he who had all glory in 
heaven, came here to be poor and lowly, to become a servant 
of all, to be sold like a slave, suffer shame and disgrace, be 
mocked and spit upon, and be hung like a thief or murderer. 

Was ever suffering and service like that? All that his life 
might be a ransom, that he should die in the place of sinners, 
and that they might live forevermore. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What must we endure if we would attain true greatness? 
(Title.) What position among men did the Son of man come 
to occupy ? (Golden text.) Are you, or are you not, willing 
to pay the price of peculiar nearness to Christ ? 

Mark 10: 32.—Who led the company of disciples to the 
scene of the greatest suffering the world has ever witnessed ? 
Why were they amazed? How does the fortitude of this 
man compare with that of other heroes? (Heb. 11: 36, 37.) 
Why was the company that followed Jesus afraid? Why, 
then, did they follow? Who composed it? Name the dis- 
ciples, in the order given by Matthew? How many times 
had Jesus talked with them about his approaching death ? 
(8: 31; 9: 31.) Why did he tell them again? In what 
particulars does the third announcement differ from the other 
two? (vs. 33,34.) Why would the Jews condemn him, and 
yet deliver him to the Gentiles? How mixutely does Mark 
record the fulfillment of this prophecy ? (15: 1, 16-20.) How 
did Jesus, each time, close the announcement of his death? 
Was his contemplation thereof sad or joyous? (14: 33, 34; 
John 12; 27, 28; Heb. 12:2.) How did Paul's last journey 
to Jerusalem resemble our Saviour’s? (Acts 20: 22-24.) 

How did James and John indicate the intensity and 
solemnity of a certain desire in their manner of making it 
known? (v. 35.) Who was with them in the request? (Matt. 
20: 20.) What advantage does it suggest to us? (Matt. 
18: 19, 20) What encouragement does Jesus give every 
longing soul? (v. 36.) Should the magnitude of the blessing 
desired deter ts in seeking it? (v. 37.) Should the selfish- 
ness of the desire deter us? Why, think you, judging from 
the lives of these men, did they make this request? What 
indication have we that they were seeking nearness to Christ 
rather than pre-eminence? Which side was the place of 
honor? What is embraced, it may be unconsciously, in 
every prayer for peculiar nearness to Christ? (v. 38.) What 
is meant by “the cup”? What fundamental Jaw of spir- 
itual attainment is revealed in Christ’s answer? (2 Tim. 
2: 12; 2 Cor. 4: 17; Rom. 8: 17, 18.) What is the 
difference between suffering and suffering with him? Who, 
must we conclude, will at last excel in glory, if we adopt the 
false premise that suffering itself secures glory? (Luke 
16:23.) How only can we fulfill God’s gracious design in 
our sufferings? (Heb. 12: 10,11.) What reason have we for 
believing that James and John obtained their desire? (v. 39 
with v. 38 and Acts 12: 2; Rev. 1: 9.) Name some who 








voluntarily suffered with Christ? (Heb. 11: 25, 26; Dan. 
8: 20, 21; 6:10.) What limitation to Christ’s power did he 
himself declare? (v.40.) How do you harmonize this with the 
eighteenth verse of the last chapter by Matthew? If hecould 
have regarded his personal preferences as a man, to whom, 
probably, would he have given the first place? How are those 
desirous of pre-eminence disposed to regard the probable 
exaltation of others? (v. 41.) How does exaltation in the 
world and in the kingdom differ ? (vs.42,43.) How does the 
extent of the opportunity differ in the two realms? (v, 44.) 
How are we inspired to seek lowly, self-sacrificing service, 
and also supported therein? (v, 45.) 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF JESUS,_ 





“AS THEY FOLLOWED, THEY WERE AFRAID.” 





“WHOSOEVER WILL COME AFTER ME, LET HIM 
TAKE UP HIS CROSS... AND FOLLOW.” 





LET US GO FORTH THEREFORE UNTO HIM... 
BEARING HIS REPROACH. 

















JESUS ASKED: JESUS ASKS: 


WHAT WOULD YE THAT 
I sHOULD po For YOU? 








DIRECTIONS FOR COLORING.—The Son of man, yellow. 
Down to whosoever, initials blue, other letters red. Cross, white. 
Whosoever would be, gray. Chief, servant of all, yellow. 
Shall be, white. 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL, 


The temptation to throw a little light from Oriental sources 
upon the difficult closer interpretation of verse 32, is very 
strong. The Greek here has been photographically rendered 
in the Revised Version; but the Greek, again, has the flavor 
of an Eastern idiom which it would take too many words to 
explain. It need only be said that if for the words “and 
they that followed were afraid” we substitute from the Com- 
mon Version the words “and as they followed, they were 
afraid,” the verse will then exactly represent the Oriental 
idiom, as well as the view takes in the Syriac versions. This 
is one of many cases, though less marked than most, where 
the Greek, interpreted by Greek classic usage alone, brings a 
difficulty which quite vanishes if we consider the way the 
Greek was flavored by those Oriental writers.and speakers. 
Stronger cases will appear befors we are through with Mark. 
If in this case we are to employ iron rules, we shall find a 
difficulty in supposing either a different antecedent or the 
same antecedent for the first two “theys” of the verse, as well 
as for the second two; the latter case being the one which 
presents the recognized difficulty. It is not intended here to 
deny that the Greek, as mere Greek, is not susceptible of a 
sensible interpretation ; but that lies beneath, not on, the sur- 
face. 

In verses 33, 34, is another case where an idiom may be 
present, which occurs also sometimes in both Greek and Eng- 
lish. If we regard the Greek alone, the persons who shall 
not only condemn to death and deliver to the Gentiles, but 
shall mock, spit upon, scourge, and kill, are the chief priests 
and scribes; a result which can be justified historjcally only 
by a pretty large extension of the principle of respondeat 
superior ; such, for example, as is. necessary in Acts 2: 23, 
and which we may perhaps invoke here for “ Peter’s inter- 
preter,” though not altogether after his graphic style. But 
an Oriental would ‘naturally understand it as if it read “the 
Son of man ... scribes; and shall be condemned to death, 
and shall be delivered . . . and shall be mocked, and shall 
be spit upon, and shall be scourged, and shall be killed; and 
after three days he shall rise again.” In reading the English 
thus, the grammatical unity of the whole sentence would be 
no stronger than that of the Eastern idiom, notwithstanding the 
latter’s change from the first person singular to the third person 
plural, besides its change of subject from a definite person 
to an indefinite. In English we see how strength is added by 
the use of the like idiom. Thus, “ I am condemned, and they 





say I deserve ii,” is stronger than “I am condemned, and a 
said to*be guilty.” It is not becoming to be dogmatic 
on such fine points ; but it has for a long time seemed to the 
writer that the Oriental (or Greek, if one pleares) idiom is 
thus here present, and that it better accords with both the 
style of Mark, and Jesus’—not fixing upon any its class or 
person each specific crime, but—telling the things that were to 
hoppen unto him. In this light, the resumption of the first 
person in the last clause, “and after three days he shall rise 
again,” comes out in its true splendor after the gloom of suf- 
ferings inflicted by persons well enough indicated, but not 
closely specified, whose wickedness he could disregard and 
forgive, and for whom he intended to pray. Nor does the 
punctuation in the English Versions stand in the way of this 
view, though superficially it may seem otherwise to the Eng- 
lish reader. 

To mock, to spit upon, and to scourge, besides having 
abundant, and more exact, illustration from Oriental and 
Roman antiquity, have yet their modern parallels in cases of 
condemned criminals. Upon these it is not worth while here 
to dwell. The main thing to notice is the difference of feel- 
ing which attaches to the three performances, East and West. 
Scourging—not a mere beating with rods—was, at the time of 
the events of this lesson, an ignominy; one which Roman 
citizenship was not subjected to. But it has never been such 
a mark of utter disgrace in the East as in the West. Ilere, 
flogging is worse than imprisonment, in everybody's eyes; 
and in those states where flogging is still a punishment for 
thieves and the like, the result is manifest in many ways; 
such as the disappearance of the disgraced culprit from the 
neighborhood, the increased fees which an accused is ready 
to pay for defense, and the higher grade of legal talent ready 
to serve in petty criminal cases. But in the East the disgrace 
is not relatively so great. It does not mark a distinction 
between the genteel criminal and the base one. In certain 
countries the highest cfficial has been liable to it ; and therein, 
pernaps, it is looked upon as reaching its lowest point of dis- 
grace. But at most, in regions where mutilation has been 
a recognized means of punishment, whipping or beating or 
scourging has been only an additional punishment, not a baser 
flavor. Else, how could tribute be regularly collected by the 
stick? 

Mocking, however, is somewhat different. Here, to mock 
is beneath respectability, in such cases ; and is disregarded by 
the philosophy or the carelessness, if not the lingering self- 
respect, of the sufferer. There, it is neither beneath the dig- 
nitary, nor disregarded by the person mocked. It is an inflic- 
tion, of a very decided sort ; and that, too, among people who 
have as keen a sense of humor as any on the globe, 

Spitting, too, is wholly different, here and there. Here 
the spitter is the on'y one disgraced ; but there it is an indig- 
nity of the worst sort. It has been already mentioned in this 
column, but it is worth repeating, that while in Bible lands 
customs have changed in that respect, in India the foulness 
of spitting in the presence of respectable people is fully 
recognized. Let one go among the shops of Bombay, and 
casually clear his throat, and he will find the shopkeepers 
immediately shuttiog up their places and stopping business, 
in indignant disgust at the abomination. There are places in 
Bible lands where to spit would unpardonably insult those 
present. That Jesus should predict that people should epit 
upon him would seem inexplicable except in connection with 
his prediction that he was to suffer extreme disgrace and 
penalty, and utterly lose his standing asa member of the 
community. So, it may be added, every mention of spitting 
upon, or being spit upon, in the Bible, means very much 
more than our Western ideas alone, without a little help, can 
possibly compass, 

Scarcely anything in the Orient can add to our own ideas 
with respect to the rest of the lesson, verses 35-45; that is, to 
its spirit. It is the kingdom of the Messiah as opposed to the 
kingdom or the kingdoms of this world; and as such, quite 
inexplicable to thos: who still trust in force instead of love, 
as man’s best way to sway or govern his fellow-men; or to 
those who look at official position, or positions of prominence 
not official, as for glory, ease, or plunder, rather than as for 
service. The “right hand” and “left hand” are’ perhaps 
the only features that are rather Oriental than otherwise ; and 
those are immediately understood by the common practice of 
a dignitary in inviting his honored guests to take those places 
besides him, on his diuvdn ; or in giving those places regularly 
to his highest officials on ceremonial or state occasions, 
Something of the sort we know even in republican America, 
though with nothing like the strictness of European state 
ceremony. 

Perhaps it was some faint glimmering of a perception of 
the common disdain of an Eastern sovereign for a rejected 
petition, though far more likely it was sheer ignorance that 
caused the author of the Latin Version of the Codex Reze to 
misread the Greek in verse 40, as he has likewise done in the 
parallel passage in Matthew. The Greek referred to (in 
Roman letters) is ALLOIJS, which the Latin translator read 
“ aliis,” instead of properly separating it into’ALL’ ‘OIS, or 
sed quibus, as the Vulgate has it. Thus the Codex Beze 
reads, “but for others it hath been prepared,”’ instead of “ but 
for whom it hath been prepared.” 
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Whar ay Cee ht to Know. Mary J. Studley, M.D. 12mo. pp. 
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RECENT BOOKS WORTH NOTING. 


The activity of the publishers has this year encroached 
upon the usyal dullness of the summer season; and 
though the books of June include no issues of command- 
ing importance, they make a creditable addition to con- 
temporary literature. 

Biography.—No \ess than four lives of Longfellow have 
thus far appeared: Mr, F. H. Underwood’s, Mr. W. 8. 
Kennedy’s, Mme. Tucker-Macchetta’s, and Mr. R. H. 
Stoddard’s; of these Mr. Stoddard’s is the best and Mme. 
Tucker-Macchetta’s the worst, but all are unimportant 
pieces of perfunctory book-making, for a temporary 
demand. Three of the four reprint the early poems by 
Longfellow which Mr. R. H, Shepherd, of England, 
collected from the old files of the United States Literary 
Gazette, and republished in 1877, It isa pity that 
Longfellow’s wise desire that they be forgotten was not 
respected; the poems are like echoes of Bryant and 
N. P. Willis.. The announcement is now made that the 
final and authorized life of Longfellow is to be written 
by his brother, the Rev. Samuel Longfellow. Of other 
new biographies, the most important is Dr. von Holst’s 
scholarly and thoughtful life of John OC. Calhoun (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co.), written from the standpoint of a 
hearty disbelief in Calhoun’s theories, but in a spirit of 
justice and personal appreciation. A learned and full 
life of Thomas 4 Kempis has been written by the Rev. 
S. Kettlewell (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), from the Protestant 
standpoint; the author shows that in a true sense 
& Kempis was a forerunner of the Reformation. Mr. 
Edward Dicey’s biography of Victor Emanuel (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons) is a pleasant but somewhat too enthusi- 
asticeketch of a man who, like Garibaldi, was politically 
efficient but morally depraved. The death of Garibaldi 
has been followed by the reissue, without supplemen- 
tary chapters, of Mr. Theodore Dwight’s Auto- 
biography of Garibaldi (A. 8. Barnes & Co.). The 
autobiography only comes down to 1849, and the life to 
1860. Mr. David W. Judd has edited (Orange Judd 
Company) the life and selected works of the late “ Frank 
Forrester” (H. W. Herbert), a sporting writer and 
literary man whose lack of moral strength made his 
personal and literary career a failure. The latest volume 
in the English Men of Letters series is a life of Charles 
Dickens, by Professor A. W. Ward, who incidentally 
criticises Dickens for his sharp denunciations of society 
in the United States. 

History.—Mr. Lewis Rosenthal’s America and France 
(Henry Holt & Co.) is a bright restatement, with much 
new matter, of the influence exerted by America upon 
France toward the end of the eighteenth century. 
Another careful historical study is Mr. Dorsey Gardner's 
Quatre-Bras, Ligny, and Waterloo: The Campaign in 
Belgium, 1815 (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.), The Epoch 
of Reform, 1830-50, (Charles Seribner’s Sons,) by the 
industrious Mr. Justin McOarthy, whose books are never 
great and never contemptible, is a convenient reference- 
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book on the English history of the second quarter of this 
century. Another readable hand-book is Mr, 8. B. 
Boulton’s The Russian Empire (Cassell, Petter, Galpin, 
& Oo.), a superficial but not untrustworthy account. 
Mr, Clarence W. Bowen’s The Boundary Disputes of 
Connecticut (James R. Osgood & Oo.) is a patiently 
wrought monograph on a subject of curious interest. 
Travel.—In the literature of travel are three new books 
that will not outlast the year, but yet are readable and 
instructive: Mr. Lyman H. Weeks’s Among the Azores 
(James R. Osgood & Co.); The Afterglow of European 
Travel, by Adelaide L. Harrington (D. Lothrop & Co.); 
and Saunterings in Europe (Anson D. F. Randolph & 
Co.), by the Rev. Charles Wood, of Albany. To the 
latter the Rev. Dr. W. M. Taylor contributes a cheery 
introduction. Three in Norway (Porter and Coates) is a 
disappointing English book, in which the noble scenery 
of Norseland is insulted by frivolous talk, cheap wit, and 
plenty of liquor-drinking. Harper and Brothers have 
issued a “ tourists’ edition” of The Heart of the White 


Hep: | Mountains in a cheaper and more convenient form than 


the holiday edition of last year. All the illustrations by 
W. Hamilton Gibson are retained, one or two new maps 
are added, and the text has been supplemented by a 
“ tourists’ appendix ’’—a sort of skeleton guide-book—of 
fifteen pages. In the literature of place, as distinct from 
that of travel, an interesting book is the late Abram CO. 


Price, | Dayton’s The Last Days of Knickerbocker Life ia New 


York (George W. Harlan & Co.). 

Religion.—The religious books of the month are fewer 
thanusual. Professor W. Robertson Smith’s The Prophets 
of Israel and their Place in History (D. Appleton & Co.) 
supplements and expands the well-known theories taken 
up in the author’s book, The Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church. The Present Religious Orisis (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons) is by the Rev. Dr. Augustus Blauvelt; it restates 
the opinions which the author succeeded in forcing upon 
the public attention a few years ago, but adds no new 
strength to them. Onesimus: Memoirs of a Disciple of 
St. Paul (Roberts Brothers), by the Rev. Dr. Edwin A 
Abbott, the author of Philochristus, is a fresh attempt to 
present a picture of apostolic times; the author’s idea of 
the doctrinal views most held in that period will not be 
accepted by all judicious readers, The Faiths of the 
World (Charles Scribner’s Sons) is an interesting and 
valuable series of lectures (by Principal Caird and others) 
on the non-Christian religions of the world. The Bible 
a Scientific Revelation (James Pott), by the Rev. Dr. 
Charles C. Adams, seeks to show the necessary paral- 
lelism at all points, between scriptural and scientific 
The more conservative side of Unitarianism is 
shown in a memorial volume of sermons by the late 
Rey. J. F. W. Ware, of Boston: Wrestling and Waiting 
(George H. Ellis). 

Poetry.—Jesus Only, and other Sacred Poems (Anson 
D. F. Randolph & Co.), by the Rev. A. Z. Gray, an 
Episcopal minister, shows fervor of spirit, but little 
ability in versifieation. Mr. George W. W. Houghton’s 
Niagara:‘and Other Poems (Houghton, Mifflin, & C>.), 
Mr. Charles De Kay’s The Vision of Esther (D. Apple- 
ton & Oo.), and Mrs. Mary E. Blake’s Poems (Houghton. 
Mifflin, & Co.) are new ventures by Young American 
poets who are not willing to work and wait, and who 
therefore remain in the lower ranks. A new edition of 
Longfellow’s admirable collection, The Poets and Poetry 
of Europe, for some time out of print, was issued during 
the month by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

Fiction—The number of new American novels of 
average merit is sufficiently great to refute the old charge 
that cheap reprints are driving native fiction to the wall. 
The best of the new novels is Aschenbroedel, in the No 
Name Series (Roberts Brothers); a bright, interesting, 
and well-written story of summer life in Connecticut. 
An English Daisy Miller (Estes and Lauriat), by Vir- 
ginia W. Johnson, is an unsuccessful attempt to “ steal 
another’s thunder” by shouting “You're another.” A 
somewhat better story is Two Old Cats, by the same 
author (Harper and Brothers). The Revolt of Man 
(Henry Holt,& Co.) is .a rather amusing satirical story 
of English authorship. The Desmond Hundred, in the 
Round Robia series (James. R. Osgood & Co.),—another 
ritualistic novel by Mrs. Jane G. Austin,—and Dorothea, 
in the same, lack any striking merit. ‘Mark Twain’s 
new collection of stories and sketches, The Stolen White 
Elephant (James R. Osgood & Co.), will, for the most 
part, be familiar to magazine readers ; some of its chap- 
térs are bright and laughable, others are fiat. Anne 
(Harper and Brothers), Miss Woolson’s magazine story, 
shows a deplorable falling-off in the later chapters. Un- 
known to History (Macmillan & Co.), by Charlotte M. 
Yonge, is a finished and acceptable historical novel. The 
new “complete” edition of Bret Harte’s works (Hough- 


ton, Mifflin, & Co.) has been finished with the fifth 
volume, Its completeness is sure to be broken in six 
months; it is a mistake to issue a series of this sort in 
the lifetime of a middle-aged author. 

Miscellaneous.—The Gypsies, by Charles Godfrey Le- 
land, is interesting but incomplete; it is unfortunate 
that an author who is the highest authority on his theme 
should be content to write fragmentary works instead of 
large and complete treatises. Mrs. Oliphant’s Literary 
History of England during the last part of the eighteenth 
century and the first part of the nineteenth has been 
handsomely and cheaply reissued here by Macmillan & 
Co. ; it is a pleasant summary, about on the intellectual 
plane of Mr. Justin McCarthy. A collection of Essays 
from The Critic (James R. Osgood & Co.) well represents 
the freshness and ability, and also the instability, of the 
metropolitan organ of the Walt Whitman cult. Essays 
at Home and Elsewhere (Macmillan & Oo.), by E. 8. 
Nadal, shows no apprehension of the philosophy of 
criticism ; the chapters, however, are readable, despite 
a certain unsupported arrogance of tone, Every-day 
Life at Eton, Harrow, Rugby, etc. (E. P. Dutton & Oo.), 
edited by another expatriated American, Mr. Charles Eyre 
Pascoe, is an interesting account, by various hands, of 
all the great English schools for boys. Errors in the 
Use of English (D. Appleton & Oo.), by the late Dr. 
William B. Hodgson, has appeared in an American edi- 
tion, prepared by Mr. Francis A. Teall; the book isa 
serviceable hand-book for writers and readers, which 
differs from similar manuals in the freshness of its quota- 
tions, A new edition of Dr. Elliott Coues’s Check-List 
of American Birds (Estes and Lauriat) has much value 
for ornithologists ; and its introduction also bears on the 
practical question of the pronunciation of Latin. Pro- 
fessor G. 8. Morris’s important new philosophical library 
opens with Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason : a Critical 
Exposition (8. C. Griggs & Co.), by Professor Morris. 
New editions have been published, by Lee and Shepard, 
of two able works : The Stars and the Earth, well known 


. | to students of the theistic argdment; and Human Life 


in Shakespeare, by the Rev. Henry Giles, now old, sick, 
and poor. The new edition of Mr. Giles’s thoughtful 
lectures has an appreciative introduction by the author’s 
countryman, Mr. John Boyle O’Reilly. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


oJ 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1882. 
Mississippi, state, at Water Valley July 5-7 
South Carolina, state, at Camden --.......--......July 12, 13 
Indian Territory, territorial, at 
Maritime Provinces, provincial, at Dartmouth, N.8..Aug. 4-6 











Kentucky, state, at Danville_.............-.-.-August 22-24 
Pennsylvania, state, at Easton ..........-.......October 10-12 
Maine, state, at Hallowell ..................----October 24-26 
Vermont, state, at Montpelier........... ... September 13, 14 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence,........---- November 8, 9 
New Jersey, state, at Bridgeton..............November 14-16 


SUMMER ASSEMBLIES, 
Nebraska State Sunday - school Assembly, at Crete, Ne- 


TERED «ic odibesnndannan eqanen anne mone June 26 to July 3 
Island Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Rome City, In- 





Oh raise. oI ot ly June 30 to July 21 
Lake Bluff Sunday-school Assembly, Lake Bluff, near Chicago, 
DERE ii dinmcnicinints 0s dada inns eatcectewensd ay 15RD 


Kansas and Missouri Sunday-school Assembly and Camp- 
meeting, at Hartzell Park, Topeka, Kansas....July 11-20 
Summer School of Christian Philosophy, at Warwick Wood- 
lands, Greenwood Lake, New York...-.--....July 11-25 
Hebrew Summer School, at Morgan Park, near Chicago, 
TENE annie conn compobnas > mapenenn can July 11 to Aug. 19 
Lakeside Sunday-school Encampment, at Lakeside, near San- 
TEs: AIEEE sr chisiont winsies s-eteeneneh wins appa teiaibritat July 19 31 
Monona Lake Assembly, at Monona Lake, Madison, Wis- 
SOP is coca enue cmnmcibasndnceencnest ee On te AUG, & 
) Mountain Lake Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Mountain 
Lake Park, Maryland -........_.....July 26 to August 2 
Seaside Sunday-school Assembly, at Asbury Park, New Jer- 
ROP nnn bbs ss Sediind wn dcnsndcccaside oes . ----August 1-15 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 
OE x -<ateeeh 5 em apeniedtecdanasehouninl August 1-21 
Bible Revision Assembly, at Cottage City, Mass_.... Aug. 8-10 
New England Sunday-school Assembly, at Framingham, 
Massachusetts .........-..--.---.--......-August 22-30 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 

—A considerable increase in the membership of the 
schools connected with the Sunday-school Union of 
Glasgow, Scotland, was reported at the last annual meet- 
ing. The total number of scholars on the roll is 87,683, 
giving an increase for the year of 4,348 ; and the average 





attendance is 66,036,—an increase of 3,647. Of these, 
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over 53,000 are reported as attending other religious ser- 
vices. During the year 440 scholars became church- 
members, and 277 passed into the ranks of the teachers. 
The Sabbath School Magazine, the organ of the Union, 
has reached an annual circulation of nearly 143,000 
copiés, ‘ 

—Nearly two hundred persons were present at the third 
annual festival, recently held, of the Boston Congrega- 
tional Sunday-school Superintendents’ Union. Among 
the speakers were the Rev. W. B. Wright, who made an 
address on eating and drinking 4s a means of grace; the 
Rev. F, A. Peloubet, who spoke of the importance of the 
Sunday-school as an adjunct of the church; the Rev. 
R. R. Meredith, who told of two problems which the 
Sunday-school teacher has to solve; the Rev. A. E. 
Dunning, who spoke on Sunday-school representation ; 
and the Rev. E. P. Hastings, who told of mission Sunday- 
school workin Ceylon. The Hon. T. W. Bicknell made 
a short address, The chairman was Mr. C. W. Carter, 
the president of the Union. 

—What the Sunday-school is, and what are its rela- 
tions to other religious and educational agencies, was the 
general thought upon which the programme followed at 


the eighteenth annual convention of the Indiana State. 


Sunday-school Union, which met at Crawfordsville, June 
18-15, was based. The Sunday-school work and the Bible, 
‘the relations of the Sunday-school to the world, to the 
public school, to the government, to the skeptical, and to 
the temperance work, the need of systematic teacher- 
training, ways of working in the Sunday-school and in 
the teachers’-meeting, were all considered and discussed. 
Among those who took part in the convention were Pro- 
fessor W. F. Sherwin, Professor John W. Coulter of 
Wabash College, the Rev. Dr. George L. Curtis, and the 
Rey. A. N. Gilbert. The annual report was presented 
by the president, Mr. William H. Levering of Lafayette. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—July 19 to July 31 is the date appointed this year 
for the Lakeside Sunday-school Encampment, held near 
Sandusky, Ohio. The Rey. Dr. John H. Vincent, and 
the Rev. B. T. Vincent are the conductors. 


—As an epidemic of small-pox has broken out at 
Ok-mul-gee, the proposed meeting-place for the Indian 
Territory Sunday-school convention, the announcement 
previously made has been recalled. Some other place 
will be selected for the meeting, and the convention will 
be held, if possible, on July 27-30, the date previously 
announced. 

—This year the Lake Bluff Summer Assembly, which 
is to be held through the first three weeks of July, is to 
be re-enforced during two days, July 5 and 6, by the 
holding, on the grounds of the assembly, of the third 


annual reunion of the Christian Commission, the | 


Sanitary Commission, and the chaplains of the war. 
The list of lecturers at the assembly is larger than that 
of last year. 


—The second annual session of the Hebrew summer 
school will be held during the six weeks between July 
11 and August 19, at Morgan Park, Illinois: There will 
be four classes,—the beginner’s, the reviewer's, the 
extempore, and the exegetical class. Professor W. R. 
Harper, Professor 8. Burnham, Mr. John N. Irvin, and 
Mr. Ira M. Price, are the instiuctors, and lectures will be 
given by other Western scholars. Full information can 
be had from Professor W. R. Harper, Morgan Park, 
Illinois. 


—Another new summer gathering is annouinced under 
the name of the Bible Revision Assembly. It will be 
held under the auspices of the Martha’s Vineyard Camp 
Meeting; and the Rev. Alfred A. Wright, of Lynn, 
Massachusetts, is to conduct. “The characteristic work 
of the assembly will be a series of lectures—nine in 
number—by the conductor, on the present revision of the, 
Bible; but the Rev. R. R, Meredith, the Rev. Dr. 
Tiffany, and the Rev. Dr. Upham, will each conduct a 
Bible reading. ‘There will be a question-drawer at each 
lecture, and provision will be made for open conversa- 
tions on the subject of the lectures. The session will 
continue for three days, August 8-10, and the place of 
meeting will be Cottage City, Massachusetts. 

—One of the summer assemblies which are known by 
more than one name, is that which meets at the Lake 
Monona, near Madison, Wisconsin. The nameby which 
it is now called is “ Monona Lake Assembly,” while its 
corporate name continues to be “ Wisconsin Sunday- 
school Assembly.” The assembly holds sessions this 
year from Tuesday, July 25, to Friday, August 4; and 
the circular announces that “the time has been so 
arranged as to secure the largest possible benefit of the 





moon.” The Sunday-school department will be under 
the direction of the Rev. A. H. Gillett, and Free Parlia- 
ments on Sunday-school topics will be held at intervals. 
Professor W. F. Sherwin of Cincinnati, Ohio, will lead 
in the department of music. The Oriental department 
will be managed by Mr. A. O. Van Lennep of New York. 
A new feature this year is the holding of an auxiliary 
institute of Christian philosophy, under the auspices of 
the American Institute of Christian Philosophy. This 
will be conducted by President John Bascom of the 
University of Wisconsin. There will be the usual special 
day celebrations, and about twenty special lectures will 
be given. Copies of the published programme can be 
had on application to the secretary, Mr. S, D, Hastings, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


PERSONAL. 
—As the result of a fall from a tricycle, the English 
evangelist, the Rev. W. Hay Aitken, has been obliged to 
give up work for a week or two. 


—Renan, the distinguished French Oriental scholar, is 
to visit Palestine again this fall. He purposes extending 
his tour this time to Sinai, which he has not yet visited, 


—Chicago took Dr. Henson from Philadelphia, and 
now the Philadelphia Baptists bring Dr. Wayland Hoyt 
from Brooklyn to fill the vacancy in the pastorate of the 
Memorial Baptist Church. . 


—The Rev. Samuel Longfellow, brother of the poet, 
has given up his pastorate in Germantown, Pennsylvania, 
in order to devote his full time to the preparation of the 
authorized biography of the poet. Mr. Longfellow 
expects that the work will occupy nearly a year. 


—At the opening of the Birmingham Central Library, 
Mr. John Bright delivered an addizss on The Love of 
Books. Mr. Bright has since been sharply criticised, by 
some of the English newspapers, for the high place in 
English literature which he gave to the foremost Ameri- 
can poets. 

—Threescore years and ten of life were completed by 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe on Wednesday, Junel4. A 
garden-party in honor of the occasion was given by 
her publishers, Messrs) Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., at which 
many of the noted writers of America were present. Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes aud the poet Whittier read 
birthday poems. 

—Mr. William Aldis Wright, the secretary of the 
English Old Testament Revision Company, is authority 
for the statement that the revision of the Old Testament 
will not be completed this year, nor the Revised Version 
of the whole Bible be published in the year 1883. When 
it will be published Mr. Wright does not state. 


GENERAL. 

—A little four-page statement of the aims and objects 
of the State Sunday-school Association has been prepared 
and sent out to the Pennsylvania Sunday-school workers, 
by Mr. W. L. Woodcock, the chairman of the State 
Executive Committee. , 


—It is a matter of regret that Iowa Oollege, of which 
the Rev. Dr. George F. Magoun is president, should 
have suffered so severely from the tornado which recently 
swept over central and south-western Iowa. The college 
buildings have been ruined, other college property 
destroyed, and many of the students were, for the time, 
made homeless. : 


—aAs an aid to the making of the Sunday-school can- 
vass of Saratoga County, New York, a “ canvass book,” 
giving instructions to canvassers, and divided into eight 
columns for the entering of the requisite details, has been 
put into the hands of all engaged in the work. Statistics 
are takenas to the number of adults and children in each 
family, the number of both classes who attend the Sun- 
day-school, the number of Roman Oatholics, and the 
regularity of attendance in summer. 

—A busy month’s work is reported to the Sunday-school 
of the South Reformed Church, New York City, by a mis- 
sionary of the American Sunday-school Union in Georgia. 
Six new schools were organized, with thirty-three teachers 
and two hundred and seventy-three scholars. Nine other 
schoois were visited and aided. He is much more bent 
on improving than on organizing new schools, and finds 
much improvement ; schools are becoming self-support- 
ing, and the people more interested and earnest in the 
good work. He recently organized the first Sunday- 
school convention in Colquitt County. Seven miles from 
the place of its gathering is a school organized by him 
in a settlement where lives ‘a ‘‘ Hardshell” preacher who 
has thirty-two children living,—the cars ran over the rest. 
Seventy-six scholars from that school marched into the 





convention; among them were the children, grandchil- 


dren, and great-grandchildren of the old “ Hardshell” 
preacher, and he himself was also there. 








THIS AND THAT. 


ne 


That the red man may be made harmless without kill- 
ing him is conceded readily enough by any one who 
knows anything about the way that the Indian boys are 
being civilized and educated at Carlisle Barracks and at 
Hampton Institute. The results attained in these schools 
compel respect for, and a humane treatment of, the 
Indian. The main thing will have been accomplished 
when the Indians themselves become personally inter- 
ested in this effort that is being made for their children. 
And this, to some extent at least, is being done. The 
other day, at the examination going on at Carlisle Bar- 
racks, “Standing Bear” presented himself dressed in 
light gray trousers, black coat, white shirt, collar, and 
neck-tie, and well-fitting boots. He had come to see 
what progress his son was making at school. Now he is 
as anxious to have his boy become a scholar as he would 
have been a while ago to have him become a warrior. 
And in his desire to see his boy civilized he has advanced 
far on the road toward civilization himself. 


Attacks upon the moral standard of the average news- 
paper or of the average church are not uncommon. Un- 
fortunately there is abundant room for such attacks. 
But it should not be forgotten that the newspaper and 
the church are what the people make them. This is 
well brought out by Mr. W. D. Howells in his novel 
now running in The Century Magazine. He makes two 
of his characters say : 

I don’t believe that a newspaper is obliged to be superior 
in tone to the community... . If the community is full of 
vice and crime, a newspaper can’t do better than reflect its 
condition. . . , You must give the people what they want. ... 
It runs through the churches as well as through the theatres. 

Just so soon as the moral tone of the people rises, that 
of the newspapers and the church will go up with it. 
Each may well ask himself how far he is responsible for 
the faults which he sees in both. When the people are 
temperate and chaste, the police gazettes will find neither 
subjects nor readers, And when sound Bible Christianity 
is believed in and practiced by everybody, good Mrs. 
Partington will have to seek some other world before she 
finds “a populous minister dispensing with the gospel.” 


The history of “The Salvation Army,” whose first 
appearance was enjoyed as a broad burlesque, shows how 
little it will do to look with contempt upon the beginnings 
of anything that has to do with moral and spiritual forces, 
The methods of the Army have lost nothing of their 
oddity and bad taste, but the man at the head of it has 
been a “General” in fact as well as in title, and the 
movement is becoming an acknowledged power. The 
Army has just completed its “‘ Congress Hall” in Lon- 
don, that has a capacity for seating five thousand persons, 
and has held in ita “Triennial War Oongress.” The 
hall was built at a cost of $115,000, of which $35,000 
remained to be raised. The most of this was raised at 
the opening session. Amid the blowing of trumpets, the 
rolling of drums, cheers, hallelujahs, and amens, showers 
of pledges and of goid and silver fell upon the platform. 
After the contributions in this way were exhausted, 
“ General”’ Booth announced: “ And now the collection 
will be taken.” The “collection” was taken, and added 
$6,000 to the $15,000 that already had been given. Such 
giving is not exactly orderly and genteel; but the move- 
ment that causes it to be done with such enthusiasm, 
with all that that implies, is not one to be despised. 


Is any one too poor to buy books? It was but the 
other day that newspaper readers were told of a woman 
in New England whose daily income was only a few 
cents, but who managed to live on that pittance and to 
subscribe besides for several of the monthly magazines. 
And now The Christian World of London has a thought 
for those better able to buy books, but who think them- 
selves too poor todo so. It says: 

It is an amazing and lamentable fact that persons who would 
never think of grudging half-a-guinea on some adornment of 
the person, or some luxury of the table, will shrink from no 
meanness in begging and borrowing books, rather than buy 
them. 


Book-buying should be as necessary an item of expense 
in the household as food-buying. It does not pay to 
starve the soul any more than it does to starve the body. 





And if book-buying necessitates a little economy in 
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other directions, it will add zest to the 
reader’s evjoyment. Many a lover of 
books who now has to beg or to borrow 
his reading, could make a plentiful fund 
of his own for the purchase of by 
the wise dropping of the little extrava- 
gances and indulgences, which seem ‘so 
trifling at the time, but which in the long 
run form quite a serious item in one’s 
expenditure. 


A programme of a Sunday-school con- 
vention or assembly, such as any one at 
this season of the year can pick up with- 
out difficulty, is one of the signs of the 
times. It is elaborately gotten up. Its 
topics are selected with great care, and 
usually assigned to men who have some 
recognized right to speak upon them, It 
profiers a literary and spiritual treat such 
as years ago was reserved for the great 
denominational assemb'ies and confer- 
ences, and was not always given even in 
them. The names of prominent doctors 
of. divinity and of the favorite platform 
speakers and lecturers appear so often 
now, as not only to excite no comment, but 
to be recognized as a necessity. They 
must be had, or the audience will not 
come. The workers feel that their time 
is too valuable to be given where there is 
no surety of a recompense. The old-time 
programmes, filled in the old-time way, 
would not draw a show of an audience. 





The thermometer is too often a foe to 
the Sunday-school. As if there were some 
pulley and rope attachment between them, 
when the mercury sinks below zero the 
doors to the country schools fly to, and are 
closed for the winter, When it rises into 
the nineties, the doors of the city Sunday- 
schools fly open, and there is a scamper- 
ing into the country, the woods, or to the 
sea-shore, For the summer season the 
exodus already has begun. And, now, 
what are the saunterers in the fields, the 
woods, and by the waters, going to do for 


_ the clases they have leftbehind them? In 


their cool retreats, and in their abundant 
leisure, how many things might find their 
way into the hot and dusty cities from 
which they came, that would give delight 
to their scholars, and make the senders 


verted scholar needs his care and watch- 
falness, and let his interest in the scholar’s 
new spiritual life be deep and earnest, and 
he will find ways enough to give help. 
Loving solicitude needs few rules, 

One of the first and wisest things to 40 
for young Christians is to help them to 
start right. They should have clear views 
of the work which Christ has done for 
them, and of their new relation to him. 
They should also be led fully out on Christ’s 
side, and induced to cut every chain that 
binds them to their old life, to make a bold 
and honest confession, and fully to identify 
themselves with the cause of Christ. A 
good beginning is more than half. Many 
Christians go stumbling in darkness and 
ignorance all their years, never quite sure 
that they are saved, never understanding 
the completeness of Christ’s work for them, 
never positive or decided in their profes- 
sion, because they did not start right. 

Another wise thing to do is to teach 
young Christians how to make use of helps, 
or means of grace. One of these is secrét 
prayer. The new convert needs to be 
taught why he may pray, why he must 
pray if he would live, how to pray, what 
the conditions of successful prayer are. A 
number of evenings may be spent with 
him in quiet conversation over these points, 
turning to the Bible for answer and illus- 
tration. When he has truly learned how 
to pray, he has learned how to get God’s 
help at every step, and is safe. 

Another help is the Bible, but the young 
Christian does not know how to use it. 
Here, also, there is need for patient instruc- 
tion until he has learned how to find the 
guidance, the comfort, the shelter, the 
help, from the words of God, which those 
words have for all who have learned how 
to use them. . 

In like manner he needs to be taught 
how to get help from the church, from 
the public ordinances of grace, from com- 
munion with other Christians, from good 
books, and from the experiences of trial 
or temptation. All this instruction the 
teacher may give in many ways,—in his 
regular Bible lessons, in special talks in 
private, in letters written from time to 
time, and by putting suitable books into 

hands. 


sure of a heartier welcome on their re- his 


turn? A letter, now and then, enclosing 
some pressed specimens of wildwood flow- 
ers; a box of sea-shells, a photograph of 
the locality, etc. The post-office and the 
express companies stand ready to run on 
such errands for a very small compensa- 
tion. But, alack ! many teachers have gone 
away without the address of one of their 
scholars | 


FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


CARING FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
CONVERTS. 
[From The Westminster Teacher, } 

To bring souls to Christ is the first aim 
of all true and faithful teaching, but the 
teacher’s work is not ended when the souls 
have been led to the Saviour. They are 
then to be watched over with warm, nour- 
ishing love, wisely guided through the 
perils of inexperience, trained in the duties 
of their new life, and built up in Christian 
character, Do teachers always remember 
this? 

The very first essential thing in caring 
for young Christians is a sincere and hearty 
interest in them on the teacher’s part. 
Where this is wanting, it is useless to say a 
word further about methods or expedients. 
A mother who had no love for her children 
would not be qualified to bring them up, 
however perfect her system of child-train- 











. ing might be. And if a teacher does not 


have a deep, loving heart-interest in the 
souls in his class, he is not fit to train them. 
Let him realize how much his newly con- 





The extent of the course of instruction 
thus indicated shows that it cannot be 
accomplished in a few days or weeks, but 
is a work for years. 

Another way in which the teacher can 
do much for the Christian culture of schol- 
ars after they enter the church is by main- 
taining a close personal friendship and 
intimacy with them, As the vine needs 
its trellis, so does the young Christian life 
need some other strong and firm life on 
which to cling. Every young Obristian 
ought to have some friend, older in experi- 
ence, to whom he may freely go with every 
question that perplexes him, and eyery 
confession of weakness or failure, sure of 
sympathy and help. ‘Chis friend may be 
a parent, or a pastor, or an older brother 
or sister, but ofttimes the teacher is the 
fittest one for the holy office. At least, 
every wise and faithful teacher may do a 
great work for his scholars in the ear'y 
years of their Christian life by proving 
himself their close, thoughtful, sympathetic 
and loyal friend, retaining their confidence, 
and lending a hand whenever they need 
help. There come many experiences in 
every young life when a friend is better 
than a lesson. Let the teacher always 
keep so close to his pupils that they can 
get to him whenever they want him. 

In these ways teachers will not only 
bring souls to Christ, but will set their feet 
in the right paths, guide them through 
dangers and perplexities, build up in them 
a noble Christian character, and make 
them strong, earnest, positive workers in 
the church, 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


a ah he er ern nme The 
y School Times is given each week, The 
ae edition this week for subscribers is 53,000 
copies, Adwertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time, The uniform rate 
mir onereeea vane ce ap Cents ger per agate 
or and every insertion, excepting for 
the months of November and December, when the 
rate is 40 cents per line, 


Send full name and address to I. L. 
Cragin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., and get a 
cook-buok free of charge. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
in seasickness is of great value. Its*iction 
on the nerves of the disturbed stomach is 
soothing and effective. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


- Powers re Weightman’s office, J July "20, 1882. 
Phila.. Pa. “Since using Uo er aay gen ‘from 
Feltwell & Co., M.D., 826 South Lith St., [ no longer 
feel anything of rheumatism. I sleep Coheee and my 
whole system is built up—never feit better.”—W. H. 
PEBERDY. Home Treatment one-third less cost 
than elsewhere, - 


The New Sunday-school Song Book. 


OUR GLAD HOSANNA 


IS IN GREAT DEMAND. 

You will be pleased with the large amount of valu- 
able material it contains. In variety and usefulness 
for Sunday-school poe Prayer-m-eting purposes it 
cannot be surp: 


339 Hymns, embracing a large amount of 
New Music by the Best Composers. 


Only $30 per 100 Copies, Board Covers. 


Bw Specimen pages mailed to any address. 





BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
New York. Catenme 





Two ‘Now Music Books, 
By ASA HULL, 
THAT HAVE NO EQUAL. 


GEM_OF GEM 
GOSPEL PRAISE ROOK Friis sccm 


For Sunday-Schools. 
P 192 pages. Spec. Copy, %e. 











TESTED, TRIED, , AND APPROVED. 
CROWELL’S S. S. $. LIBRARY, NO. 6. 


Edited by CHAS. F. DEEMS, D.D., LL D., Pastor of 
the Church of the Strangers, New York. 
50 Volumes. 16mo. $29.00. 


“ The fifty volumes contained in this Library have 
been messes at much expense, and selected irom Ne 
great ripts, ‘They have been Few 
eee to my inapection, and each volume has been 
examined. 

“There is not a sentence in any of the-e books to 
which any Christian patriot can reasonaoly object, 
whatever may be his denominational aitachments, 
his of ve pre Nations. or his sectivnal residence, 

‘aken as a whole, the Library may sately be com- 
mended to families and Sunday-schouls in any part of 
the whole country, and in any part of the church 
universal, as containing nothing but good books, 
many ot which are ver. superior to the average of 
this 2 class of literature. I helieve that I am serving the 
cause of the Master in aiding in the circuiation of these 
excellent volumes.” CHARLES F. DeEMs, 

“ Pastor of the Church ot the Strangers a 

We refer also to the Baptist Publication Society, 
Congregational Publishing Society, Lutheran Board, 
and Methodist Book Concern, all of whom use our Li- 
braries freely, and will recommend them. Send for 
our catalogue giving an analysis of each book con- 
tained in this library. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


NANCY HARTSHORN 


AT CHAUTAUQUA. 
BY MRS. NANCY HARTSHORN, 


16mo. 213 pages. Illustrated. ie gl cover, 50 cents; 
bound in cloth, $1. 
Dedicated to all members of the G. L. S. C., and all 
others who enjoy the humorous side of ‘lite. 
one will be interested in the delineation of 
ch ras applied to “ Dr. Vinson,” “ Mr. Beerd,”’ 
“The Jubilee Singers,” and others ‘who have been 
there. It has sees “yor the most humorous 
oO present for — by all book- 
sellers, or it will be mailed 7 rece 








Ts6" of -— Send 
all Lorders ts J.8. OGIL ishers, 
P. O. Box 2767.) “aL ‘Thove Strest, New York, Now York. 


Longfellow’ s Poems. 


Memorial Edition. A new subscription edition 
of Heury Wadsworth Longtellow’s works is now 
ready, complete in a sirgie volume of over Sod th 
10d ostgt colave (size 7}¢x10}e ). maperdly illustrat ith 
riginal drawings A the principal American 
altists a: dq igravers. The w. rk containss biographi- 

e poet, and embraces his later writincs. 

"50. For terms and territory address 
the publishers, OUGHTON, MIFFLAN, & OW., 
Hoston, Maas. 


100 BOOKS FOR $16.00. 


00 Sunday-school Books, worth at catalogue prices 
gino, for $16.00. Go d, second hand aud a littie 
solied, but all perfect and in good order, have been 
repaired 80 tuat they will last as long as new books. 


Send for particulars. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


124 NASSAU S1., NEW YORK. 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSAL CYCLOP ADIA 
Complete, Fifteen Volumes. 

Cloth, $25; Sheep, $385; Half Russia, $40. 
Sold only by Subscription. 
whee em hartact es Set apen 

8S. W. GREEN’S SON, Publisher, 
74 and 76 Beekman Street, N. ¥. 


RECENT AND VALUABLE 


Sunday School Publications, 


A Home rn Tee Hoty Lanp, I2mo............... $1. 50 
Wat anouT Freep? i2mo...... 
Dora's Boy, i6mo 
A RARE PIECK OF Work. \emo.. 
ALMos? Too LaTr, I6mo......... 















KNOWING AND DoINn@, 16mo ........... wmace, ae 
Tae MisTaess oF THE House, I6mo............. 1,00 
A Year aT POPLAR ROW.......-.0....-0000+.--s 1.00 


THOS. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York, 
"BEES SOR are ip a HONEY inte “rested In 





me. bb SC send 7 ” sample ny Me our 
MONTHLY pore eg N BEE CULTURE. with 
4 arava joie? of the oy AT es ements ti 
Hives, Honey © mel Como- 
on Heney Boxes, al Pooks 
wanes. Simply send 
written plainly, io AMC L ROOT Modine 


$10.00 00 Worth ot garanteed. Bend: ee! eecves 
@1 Rose pireet, New York. 








256 Pages, 40 cts.; $4 per Doz.; $30 per hand. 
Address ASA HULL, 240 Fourth Ave., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS FOR 1882. 








f 

Plain, Pure, 4 
Powertul 7 
Words. fy 
|= 


Fresh, “— 
I 
eg aed 4 


are one-fourth larger than thone & 
of gy The type is much pel and Eo 
clearer! Befereadoniing any other book be sure = 
— examine Morning Light! Price by ex- = 
ress, $3.60 per doz. $80 per 100. By mail, $4 per doz, Bo 
a> 
aS rarecollection of 8. 2 > 
S. and Gos ‘ene by 2" 
| the Ae a, out iat 23 
Towne and 
Stillman, Filled with rad aan effective songs ¢ 


tor Sunday-schools, Gospel Meetings, and the ° 
Home. Price by express only $2.50 per doz. - 
per hundred. . mail, Lannes = doz, } 


Theusaninns of Sunday-schools c 

have already phoned ae eee | ROWN #3 
of gems. Price 

By re ay r + Ahi ous os 


per By | 
per dit GLORY! 
Sample copies, each 25c. Specimen pages free. 
S. W.STRAU B, 69 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Anthem hn 9 “+ x collection extant. 


CONCERT EXERCISES, 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having figst appeared in The Sunday Schooi 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may 
desire to use them : 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING, 

CONSECRATION, 

FAITH. 

TRUST. 

HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE, 

PRAISE GOD. 

SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE BEATITUDES, 

THE CREATION, 

[THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD 

THE NAMES OF OUR LOKD. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE 
(Easter Service). 

Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 
exira wae * for postage. Samples, 5 cents 
each. Ad 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


n § page Monthly, Family, Relt “e4 Newspaper, 
eaten to Mora L REFORM, enphan i“ . 
TEMPERANCE AND THE SABBATH. 

Published not to make money, but to do good. 
SPECIAL OFFER. 
We will send The Outlook for the first year, pos 
ree to any person who will send his address 
5 Cents, which is the lowest club rate, 
Address, THE OUTLOOK, 
Sample copies free, ALFRED CENTER, BH. ¥. 


Hesba Stretton’s 


New Story, “The Lord’s Parse Bearer,”’ cost- 
ing $1.2) in book form, we will mali to any address 
on ree eipt o f tweive one cent Sone. Itis in * The 
Peopie’s Livrary.”’ No. 287, and is sold by the 
newsdeaier in your iown. 

Address, J. 8. OGILVIE & CO., Pubjishers, 


31 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 


SYMBOL GIFTS s-'abcn 


send 10e, for Sample Set with we W ot eerie 
HARRY ANGELL, 4 Fonrth Ave..New York tite. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


_ SHORTHAND Taught > Mail. J.L. RosSENBERGER 

Chicago niversity, Chicago, LIl.. 
OUNG Sgettnnd HOME SEMINARY. — Safe, 
penon Yn Oetnans 19th year. 14 boarders. Rev. 


Principal, Hights! own, New Jersey. 
y Ladi 
HOUGHTO ee eS ae Tae es thes 
ord or catalogue address A.G. BEN KpIcT, Clinton, N. Y. 
Mt. CARROLL (ill.) SEMINARY, 
And Musical ConsERVATORY. “Oreads” sent free, 
MAPLEWOOD? iisieia, nase” Wisely and te 
vorably known for 40 years. The Spring Term com- 
mences April 6, 1882. Address Rev. C. V. Spear. Prin, 


West Chestnut Street Institute. 
© Home School for Young Ladies. Tenth year begins 
Sept. 19, 1882, at 405 C ews Street, West Phila. 
MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 


Four years’ 
Mount Holyoke Seuminary. wom. 70a e 
women. Labora’ories, cabinets, and art-gal'ery. Li- 
brary of 10000 vols. Board and tuition, $175 a year, 
Address. MISS WARD, Prin., So. Hadley, Mass. 


HA YERFORD COLLEGE, ate oo College P.O., 








Pa. Thomas Chase, President Nine 
miles irom Philade!phia. Under care of Society of 
Friends, Classica! and Scientific Courses. For circu- 


lars, address PRUO¥KSSOR ALLEN C. THomas, Prefect. 


Siglar’s Preparatory School, 


NEWBURGH, N.Y. 

A select Boarding Schoo! tor 25 Boys. 

take the Pera rank at Yale. For circulars address 
HENKY - SIGLAR, M_A. (Yale.) 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
The Fightieth Year commences Se mY 5, 1882. 
For circulars apply to Miss ANNIE E . JOHNSON, 
Principal, BRADFORD, Mass. 


Fits them to 


ROSTON SCHOOL or ORATORY. 
Fu!l course TWO YEARS; shorter course, one year, 
The Delsarte system of gesture and a complete course 
of light gymnastics. Term begins Oct. 5.' Application 
at 1 Somerset b an Roston, Mass , October Ist to 5th, 
from 10 to 12. A.M. For catalogues apply to R. R. 
RAYMOND, Pri In. 


Western Female Seminary, 


OXFORD, Onto. Mt. Ilorvoxe PLAN, 
The 28th year will commence Sept. 6, 1882. Board, 
Tuition, Fuel, and Lights, $170 per annum. Send for 
catalogues to MISS HELEN PEA BODY, , Prin, 


G REENWICH ACADE™M 

F Usual Literary Cou ses, with Musical Institute and 
Commercial College. Founded t802. Both sexes. 
Influences decidedly relig‘ous. Home care and com- 
forts. Charmingly located on Narragansett Bay, 
and on direct route from N. Y to Boston. Grand op- 
portunities for salt-water bathing and boating. Ba as 
moderate. Perse fept, 4. Uataiogue free, Kev F. b, 
BLAKESLEE, A. Principat Rest ireéawton. R.T. 


WARREN, OHTO. 

Gives instructions in all Departmen’s of Music with 
athorough and systematic course of stady, 
anda Faculty of the highest exce! ence and efficiency 
Terms, including use of instrument books. and sheet- 
music, $150 per year. Wi!l open Monday, Sep- 
tember 4th next. Send for r Catalogu b 


Lake Erie Seminary, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. Mt. Holyoke Plan. 
The Twenty-third Year will begin September 7, 

1882. Course of study recently exte»ded. Building 
enlarged and re furnished. Hydraulic passenger e'e- 
vator. Board and Tuition, $175 per year, For illus- 
trated circular or catalogue. Address, 

MISS EVANS, Principal, — 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


Conservatory of Music,|:: 


A SCHOOL OF CULTURE AND 
COLLECE OF MUSIC. 


EMBRACING 

School for Piano, Organ, Violiv, Orches- 
tratand Ban : Inst: uments Voice. Artists 
Yoc 1 Course, Harmony, Composition, 
Theory, and Orehestration, Tuning 
Pianos asd Organs. 

Scheol for ENGLISW BRANCHES and 
MIGHER LITERA’ UKES, Languages, 
Normal Instruction, Elocution and bra- 


ae Action, Physical Culiure, and Fine 
ris, 














ON THE BROADEST SCALE. 
Certificates and Diplomas awarded, Degrees conferred. 
Fall Term Commences Sept. 14, 1882. 

THE NEW HOME, costing ¢ 00.00, is the largest 
poe pen bh ad Building inthe world. Here fineroums 
and good board are furnished at moderate prices in 
the heart of Boston, confess: dly the musical ond artis 
tic centre of America, Apelr immediately to secure 
rooms for fall term. Send siamy tor calendar to 

__B. TOURS EE, Director, Boston, Mass. 
PINCKNEY’S 
Agency for Schools and Teachers. 


ea 1873, 

The business of this agency 

1. To Ls yd Schools and oe with Teachers 
Tutors, and Governesses, 

2. To supply Jeachers with Positions, 

3% To supply Parents with Information concerning 
schools. 

Teachers desiring Positions should send stamps for 
Teacher's Application Blank 

No Charge to Schools or Familics tor our assistance. 
To Parents seeking schools tor theire hildren* *Pinck- 
ney sa School and College Guide,” containing 
prospectuses of about one huudred of the best schools, 
will sent free on receipt of postage (six cents). 

Address, PINCHNEYW'S AGENCY, 

Domestic Rr vile ‘ing. Broads Ay and nt b mt.. NewY ork. 
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_ dieing goods, or in making inguir; 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in 1 he Sunday School Times, 





THE OLD AND NEW VERSIONS 


IN 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 


BEGINNING WITH THE NEXT NUMBER (that for July, August and September), The 


Scholars’ Quarterly will give, side by side, the old and new versions of the lesson text. 


On the 


cover will be a finely engraved picture of the interior of the Golden Gate at Jerusalem, showing 
in the background the Mount of Olives, with the roads leading to Bethany. In the DOUBLE 
PAGE grouping ot picture helps to the lessons of the quarter, will be found, Ancient and Modern 
Jerusalem, Bethany, The Region of Bethphage, Jericho, The Road to Jericho, Exterior of the 
Golden Gate, Tower in the Vineyard, Ancient Wine Press, Fig Tree, High Priest, A Scourge, 
Roman Penny, etc. The varied lesson helps of the Quarterly will be more helpful than ever. 
The eight pages of music, and the well-arranged Order of Service, will be attractive features. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY costs more than most of the otuer quarterlies, but it is 
wonderfully eheap in view of what it furnishes. The price is 25 cents a year, or $25.00 for a 


hundred copies a year. 


It is sent by mail without costing subscribers anything for postage. 


Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate, although for less than 10 
copies, for a single quarter, the price is seven cents each, To supply a class, costs, for instance, 
as follows :—For five scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 35 cents; for ten scholars, one 


year, $2.50; three months, 63 cents. 


TO INTRODUCE IT. To those who have not used The Scholars’ Quarterly within a 
year, we will supply it on trial, for one quarter ONLY, at just one-half the above regular rates. 
Such orders must be accompanfed with the statement that The Scholars’ Quarterly published by 
The Sunday School Times has not been used in the school or class within a year. On this trial 
plan, 100 copies would cost but $3.13; fifty copies, $1.57 ; ten ecpies, 32 cents; five copies, 18 


cents; these rates which are much below cost, are only for NEW trial-orders. 


Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





HORT HAN Die sy Ramu} |? 


In order to meet a very general demand for a course of instruction which 
may be taken without interfering with other employment, a series of lessons, 


prepared with special reference to such use, has been successf 
For terms and other information address, 


some years. 


ully used for 


HARRY ANGELL, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York, 





“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H. CLay TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times, Price, bound in cloth, with fine 


steel portrait, $1.00. 





“A Monel Sciperintendent”” 


t, or teacher, can hardly get for himselt a more helpful book than 
It shows just what a wise superinten:ent did, and just how he did 


ét. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


From The New York Tribune. 

“* His methods of working, which were mere oviginal on and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. mobull, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher, as well as 
an example of rare ¢: sense and devoted 
applied to the cause St religious 
From The Ocean. Chicago. 

uable book. It is replete in just such 
day-school worker needs. It is 


Sun 
n, practical, and abesnes in gOod common sense— 


ost valuable acquisition in the young.” 
hen The New ¥ ork Observer. 
“Hew as indeed a model 


engertabendent, and th 
book felis t how he becamesuch ; itexhibits am gh wmined: 


and gives, besides, the precise forms 

whi sere. ted so ably and "intelligently. 3 
in itself such valuable characteristics, th 

volame ll be widely useful.” 


From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 
“We know not =Sre there isa volume barser pont 


reading S? thesuperintendents of pur Rashad oc oots. 
pote eat + ent of what a su 


uperintend ife 
caporintapaeute will be hel 


commend it to all of our as one worth owning 
and studying.” 


From John E. Searles, Jr., late chairman of the execu 
tive commities of the International Sunday-school Con - 


“This book should be in the library of every Sun- 
day-school, and in the hands ~ every Sunday-schoo! 
ry bandaging a worth tang tes whe rice 

try Sun ool,’ is wo many times 

the book to every su latendent ana teacher who. 


labors in such a field. while every worker in A 
racticall 





From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 
“ We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantly 
and so thoroughly uutroguces a novice to the methods 
oft work that have been introduced by 

Mr. Haven was i.verally 


“The volume might wi saeteg 
band-book by all Su nays ool tdenltece te r& h. 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any conditio: | 
in ilfe, or any community, who could not find precepts 
for his guidance, and ground tor his encouragement 

in the labors and successes of this most taith and 
effective toler in an excellent and w: worthy cause, 


From The Hartford Courant, 

“The volume is carefully written in excellent, for 
cible English, and with a directness that e: and 
holds the attention to the narrative trom — to 
gad tii is “kel fr: vis oy aa 

ely from manner and su ce to se 
cure the wide perusal | when gee 
er hg 


ought to be ‘p every Sabbath-schoc! 

brary tte i some means could be devised bv 
h deacons and other prominent laymen in genera) 

sould inwendiy digest it, the effect could not fall of be- 
ing especially happy and favorable to all good.” ‘ 


rom The Baptist Teacher. he ay 
“Mr. Haven wasa man of acti ity and ted fa his 
many relations, but he is es Selly seen Bie 
pe. on me ' ye mn . Ow pe 
raphy of value Ce aspiring Sinday school wor ers 
ana Indeed to all Christian me 
‘om Our Bible Teacher, Da O. (United Brethren. 
ih mit is nota speculative disquisition on boyd ony 


Sunday-school’ will also be p: y helped 
by the My mad on that topic. day-school superintendent quant to be, but 
School (Methodist ot whatan earnest, devo + band ab y- pode 
voPnie ie, the book among all the ‘ wee It is written ina compact t warm po a 
the the press to -school work for the | fichin every page with vi e suggestion to supe. - 
Mailed on receipt of $1.00, Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Use A 


Binder. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in good 
condition, and have them at hand for reference, should use a binder. We can 


send by mail, 


paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 


pos 
half leather, for $1.50. These binders have been made expressly for The Sun- 


day School Times, and are of the best manufacture. The papers 
in "the binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. 


ean be placed 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia. 





1¢ @rgnus 27 siops $90, Pianvs, $27.50, 
REATIN'S? Factory running day and night. Cata- 
logue free. Address Damiel F. Bra'ty, Washington, N.. J. 


PIANOS 8, 2 Pine olasdcore S190 
ORS ANS SPLENDI B- zo 


ORGAN, Ate’ and hook 
Wa. ranted Six years. Send for Catal 


HORACK WATERS & CO., 826 Bway. 
re nut FREETER 
BEATS, THE WORLD 


Cc. G@. BLATCHLEY, Manufecturer, 
~, nd for Price List) 308 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa 
£to40 Qts.) SAVES TIME,ICE,LABOR 














Clinton H® Meneely Bell Company, 
pig <a to Meneely & Kimberly, Bell Founders, 

N. Y., manufacture a supertor quality of Bells 
Eeoxel | attention given to Church Bells. @@” Cata- 
logues sent free to parties needing bells. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Achools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANOUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Chureh,Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peals, 


MENEELY & C0., WEST TROY, ¥. ¥. 


























SEWING MACH NE 


ADDRESS CHINE. CO. 
WHITE SEWING MACHINE 0. 


4 GENTS WANTED, for the Best and Fastest selling 


Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 44 
cent, "NATIONAL Pt PUBLISHING CO., ‘Philadelphia. 


Cprsexaees heads list of all other lemon squeezers; 

= yong box lemons 20 minutes; also Coat He , 
Carried in vest pocket; useful for articles nooo *° 
be bung up; dealers wented, 405 Grand St. - 


AGENTS Wanted ™;, for handsome Illustrated stand 
works of character; great variety: xy; Books & Bibles 
low in price; i sell fat vY everywhere ; 


Liberal tert 
& Co., 66 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia. Pas 

ANT EDA ents for “ J. fe and Bible Studies” of 
Edited by Headie 


RGE F. PE NTECOST, 
Over 450 pages. with man mnie eet ratte Aerts ireetion 
ordered 600 wo weeks. 9 
etc., cca vas. Ii EARLE, Boston, 


dus HboDUE win new bn et AGENTS! 
— Poy Thank an co 


OUR “WILD IND D INDIANS 


























Ftc ang 
to 1 ine 


gon Harte te Ss This Soperbly 1 teraued 
of Grex published. ois average 1 to verona ne 
tuyere ag he = 
Elegant! 
ULIA McNAIR Wi R WRIGHT'S ¢ 
“Practical Life. RBar teste Ete 





Elevating 


A I Ouy 
yy a“ ht ought to bein very house. 4S rae eae 
‘itis a thoroughly good beantifu ‘ul book, 
enforce ppvecey woes hota" Me 
use 
lear artistic bindi 
Sage ay acer low. Terme feral. Sates Balen rigid 


ants, Paheasiia a 


TREASURY FSU 








ts! TH Sap ibeatloves CLE, Nous elegan 
Zap beater ons ier: 
t Her . s 
Fae gaa S1OOE, ee on oo olck het 
me 3 Gasinentcltinenainy: © pool 


wre Sor every home phe parm = Ny Tifton yD. - 

“A ‘ect marvel of excellence and ch 

raleBS.™ hawk want this cma r oh nab D : 
ree mi ence it offers the 

rrandest chance to make money quick ana 

full particulars, address HUBBARD BROS Pitia Be 








The New Revision 
and its Study. 


Soon after the appearance ot the Revised 
New Testament in this country, The Sunday 
School Times secured trom prominent Ameri- 
can members of the Revision Committee, a 
series of articles bearing upon the changes 
made and the reasons for making them. Some 
of the foremost scholars of the country have 
pronounced these articles superior to anything 
that has been printed elsewhere in regard to 
the New Revision. 

For the convenience ot those who desired to 
preserve them, the articles have been put to- 
gether in an attractive paper cover book of 107 
pages, and will be sent by mail to any one remit- 
ting the price. 

Price, by mail, prepaid, 20 cents ; five or 
more copies, 15 cents each, Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnvt Bt. Philadelphia, Pa. 


GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER, 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Tab Bomar 

















is received. 
received for wap portion of & 


time club, at the 
as oan nld be 
sub- 


"fo nae not 0 
pe ite pa ne te 
either a single or club 
Person to, won wil a please 
the paper or 


to intr to their 
men copies sent this 





THE ary Sunny tn ibe yon On LEAF. A sana 


Nag e Fa.oees ta a Seles wat tes 


HES WOLARS iS tn colored TERLY. ae 


re py" Oa _e 
Sieciee 












aon oO 


H UESTION LEAF. paper: and requiring wit 
zara rita 


Tne teason. 
seececncecescees 80c. 


eeeeenneewnconn ~- 90.00, 
Pe 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

















MORGAN & HEADLY, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


remnants 


N. W. cor. Tenth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, 





STEEL 
PENS 


i 


Leading Numbers, 14, 048, 130, 333, 464. 


For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N, J. 26 John St., New York 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
@ocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, anu 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 








peek and General Statistics. 
Address, American Mfg. 
Naeer Pa. 


ih 
Allonas 
HULLERS®= & TAYLOR OO. Sis 


SENT ERFEL 









__ WASHER. 


inwy x Cleancr, Easier, and with Less 
than bay, oe in the 


an 
We uce ‘a better eiivert Ma- 
fa arranted F 
isfaction Guaranteed. me only Washer 
that can be clamped to any sized tub like 
a Wringer. itis made of maileabie iron, 
galvanized, and will outlast any two 
wooden machines.~“@§Agents wanted. 
Exclusive Territory. Our agents all over 
the country are making from $75 to $200 
Retail price, $7. i cos to 


KEYSTONE WRINCERS 






BEYS TON Dee 
OVER 300,000 IW ACTUAL USE. 


AF And all giving perfect satisfaction. 


centr —— 


SALE PRICES. 


; Address F .F. ADAMS & CO., Erie, Pa. 



















| THE UNITED STATES Mall 
pt SEEDSTO 


It is manifest that from GOOD SFEDS 
ONLY can Good Vegetables beobtained 


os 
SEEDS ih 


hey are the STANDARD for Quality. Over 


‘TO EVERY 
AN’S DOOR 


The character of LANDRETH’S SEEDS 
as been substantiated beyond ail « uestion. 


1500 acres in Garden Seed Crops under our own 

P a Ask your Storekeeper for them in origi:al sealed 
card for prices and 38. Sixth Address 

SONS, 2! and 235. Sixth Street. Philadelphia. 





woo GRAZING LANI'S ane rouno on 
oe Northern Pacific R.R. 


we MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN 1881 


Low Prices; LONG Time; REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
For FULL INFORMATION, ADORESS 


R. M. NEWPORT, Gen. Lan Aart. 
Marron Ts Paren. Sr. Paur, Minn. 


CHAMPION 
IRON FENCE CO. 


KENTON, OHIO. 
The most extensive Railing Works 
in the United States. 






























a = 
} ait Received HIGHEST AWARDS at Cen- 
“s tennial, Cincinnati, P.ttsburgh, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City and Atlanta Expositions. DI- 
PLOMAS at Detroit, Toronto, Canada, Spring- 
field, Ti., and other State Fairs. Also Manufacture 
thee CELEBRATED OHIO CHAMPION 
FORCE PUMP. The Best Pump Made. 
(Located at Kenton, to avoid City expenses.) 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue (75 pages). 


MAKE HENS LAY. 


aveling int Veterinary Su 
bit n this oats coomney, wave pees of the ores 
ee are worthiees — Rg 


lately re and immensely vajunbie. Nothing on on 
earth will sangne wi hens lay like Sheridan’s Condi- 
= Pow Dose, one teaspoon ay one pint 
food. Sold Senwaae or sent by mail for ht 

letter stamps, 
I. 8. JOHNSON & CN.. Roaton, Mae 
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Is the beat and most agreeable preparation 
in the world for constipation and the disorders that 
attend it. 

Ladies and children, and those who dislike taking 
pills and nauseous medicines, are especially pleased 
with its agreeable qualities. 

TROPIC-FRUIT LAXATIVE may be used in all 
cases that need the aid of a purgative, cathartic, or 
aperient medicine, and while it produces the same re- 
sult as the agents named, it is entirely free from the 
usual objecti to them. Packed in 
bronzed tin boxes only. 


Price, 25 cts. arge boxes, 50 cts. 








SOLD BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DRUGGISTS, | 
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A Household without Tarrant’s Seltzer 
Apertent within reach lacks an im 
guard of health and lite. A few doses of this standard 
tion, constipation and biliousness 
relieve every distressing symptom and prevent dan- 


consequences. 


FOR SALE BY THE ENTIRE DRUG TRADE. | 
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THE ONL 

CHEMICAL ANALYSIS: By WM. HARKNESS, 

F.C.8.,L., Analytical Chemist to the British Government. 
BORATORY, Somerset House, London, Eng. 
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Employment for Ladies. 
+ Company of Cin- 
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WORTH REPEATING. 
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DARKNESS AND LIGHT. 


(Mrs. A. M. Naylor, in The Christian Secretary. | 


I do not doubt my safety,—that thy hand 
Will still uphold and guard me to the last, 
And that my feet on Canaan’s hill shall stand, 

When the long wilderness is overpast ; 
But often faith is weak, and hope is low, 
Forward indeed, but faint and wearily I go. 


I do not doubt thy love, my Lord, my God, 
The love which suffered and which died for 


me : 
The “— which sought me on the downward 


Unelasped the fetters, set the captive free : 
But mine seems now so languid, dull and cold, 
Oh! for the blissful hours which I have known 

of old. 


I do not doubt, unworthy though I be, 

Thy worthiness, my Saviour is my own ; 
One of the many mansions is for me, 

In the good Jand where sorrow is unknown ; 
But often clouds obscure the distant scene, 
And from the flood I shrink, which darkly 

rolls between. 


Ah! whence this dullness ? 
heart! 
Thus sadly linger on the pilgrim way ? 
Why not with girded robes arise, depart, 
And speed thy progress to the ‘land of day, 
Nor longer mourn the present or the past 
But press toward the prize, which shall be 
thine at last ? 


why, O faithless 


Lord, at the evening time, let there be light: 
Unveil thy presence, bid all darkness fly : 
Surely ere now far spent must be the night : 
The — comes, the journey’s end is 
ni 
Renew my strength, the shortened race to run, 
Till glory crowns the work, which grace has 
here mane. 


OVER-SEN SITIVENESS. 


[From the Philadelphia Public Ledger. ] 


There are few kinds of weakness more , 
pitiable than that which shrinks in pain 
and fear before every adverse criticism. 
One who is excessively sensitive in this 
direction lives a life of continual anxiety 
and trouble. He can follow no definite 
course, nor persevere in any settled plan 
of action, for, however excellent it may be, 
there will always be some to denounce or 
ridicule it. Neither can he fully test his 
own methods, for they are liable to be 
found fault with at any time. Thus he 
shifts from one thing to another, ever 
hoping that the breatn of public commen- 
dation may waft him safely along, and ever 
being startled and grieved at t @ adverse 
winds from all directions, which threaten 
to overwhelm him in defeat. Surely such 
a one is pitiable in the extreme, both for 
the aimless, valueless life he condemns him- 
self to lead, and for the real misery he 
condemns himeelf to endure. Yet, with all 
our pity, we cannot help in our hearts 
fo ge a character so teeble and impo- 

e cannot trust him with anything 
important, we cannot rely on him as a 
friend, we cannot respect him as a man. 
Whatever be his opinions, his ta'ents, his 
principles, his affections, they are practi- 
cally made worthless because they are not 
to be depended on. A careless sneer may 
upset them, a thoughtless word of censure 
may destroy them, a little opposition may 
cause them to tremble and totter and fall. 

Though, happily, such extremes are 
rare, the tendencies towards them are 
numerous. There are few of us who do 
not at times feel ruffled and frightened and 
depressed at the criticism, or ridicule, or 
superficial judgments which may be passed 
upon us, Perhaps the feeling itself _is 
natural, and not without its possible use. 
But that depends wholly upon how we 
treat it. If it simply arouses us to review 
our positi.n, to examine into the quality 
ot the criticism, and give it its due weight, 
and thus to stand steadfastly upon a stili 
firmer basis, it has done a good work. 
But if, in our terror at being censured, or 
laughed at, we suddenly repudiate our 
opinions, or let go our principles, or aban- 
don our plans, or change our methods, 
then we have begun to forge for ourselves 
chains of slavery, which will bind us with 
ever firmer bonds to the most fickle and 
unreasonable of tyrants. 

There are, however, positive antidotes 
to this insidious weakress. We may strug- 
gle vainly in the waves, and sink at last, 

ut when we ) grasp a rope there is promise 
of safety. So we may strive against a 
temptation and fail, while, if we have a 
rope of actual duty to lay hold of, it may 
saveus. One of these positive helps against 
the fear of criticism is to have something 
specific to do, and to be. This gives us a 


clear and conscious personality. A young 
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an set Ser Cae to be a good 
mechanic, or merchant, or physician, or 
artist, and is pursuing a straight course in 
that direction, will not much care to listen 
to idle slurs upon his chosen occupation. 
A mother whose heart is bound up in the 
welfare of her children will not pay very 
close attention to the gossip who laughs at 
her self-sacrifice, and pronounces it folly. 
Time is too precious to them to waste in 
ae to the thoughtless depreciation of 
whe cannot comprehend the nature 
P ‘Senerene of their life-work. But the 
undecided or the idle person, who is hesi- 
tating or postponing, or dallying with his 
work, will be er to catch at every opin- 
ion uttered, has is soon thrown off the 
rene gi und upon which he was sup- 
oe oe Let any one who 
soci in cana of drifting with the tide of 
popular opinion, or of being blown about 
in every direction by the varying winds of 
censure or ridicule, cling fast to some one 
honest and engrossing occupation, to some 
one rightful purpose in life, and it will 
eres him just the help and strength he 


Then, too, as disease is best overcome by 
healthful living, so false relations with our 
fellow-men are best removed by forming 
true ones. Over-sensitiveness is essentially 
selfish in its nature. Exclusively vce, 
upon ourselves, on our own virtues an 
failings and experiences, weakens our 
power of sympathy with others, while it 
increases our acuteness of renal ye as 
regards self. So a d hearty 
ple with our ddiseaeen, rn real re- 

and desire for their interests, and a 
Satchfal effort to promote their welfare, 
will best avert the danger of falling a slave 
to their opinions. The men ine com- 
munity who labor most sincerely for the 
good of the people, are the most independ- 
ent in their own convictions and principles. 
Whatever trials and discouragements they 
may have, they are not suffering and shrink- 
ing at every word of blame that is cast at 
them. They are lifted up above the 
thought of this to a higher plane—that of 
sincere, earnest, loving service—a service 
so muc opposed to slavery that it cannot 

*co-exist with it, Slavery is narrow, mean, 
selfish, yet abject in its servility, resigning 
what should be most precious to the whim 
of the multitude ; service is broad-minded, 
large-hearted, generous in thought and 
aim, R id agar in uvictan ing 
in principles, retaining a n wi 
which no one may maliie. yet which i is 
seeking the good of all. A life of earnest 
work and positive benevolence is the great 
safeguard against the selfish and slavish 
misery of over-sensitiveness, and the more 
resolutely do we embrace the one the more 
entirely shall we escape the other. 


The Bible and its Study, 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTELLI- 
GENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 














The general interest in the series of articles on the 
Bible and its study. contributed by eminent European 
and American writers to the issue of The Sunday 
School Times for December 13, 1879, led to their reissue 
in a form convenient for handy use, and yet neat 
enough for permanent preservation. All the articles 
having a bearing upon the general theme of the best 
methods of using the Bible itself and the various 
helps to its right understanding, have been collected 
under the title of The Bible and its Study, and are 
published in a 96 page pamphlet. 


CONTENTS. 


Ww purer = BIBLE? 
e Rev. Barnas Sears, D.D., LL.D. 
ro NSE... hg BIBLE STUDY. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge. 


THE RIGHT SPIRIT FOR BIBLE STUDY 
By Professor Austin Phelps, D.D. 
CAN WE TRUST OUR ENGLISH BIBLE? 
By the Rev. F. H. A. Scrivener, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 
SCRIPTURE EXPLAINING SCRIPTURE. 
By Professor J. L. M. Curry, LL.D. 
HINTS ON BIBLE INTERPRETATION 
By Pro rM. B. Riddle, D.D. 
HELPS TO POPULAR BIBLE STUDY. 
By Professor Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. 
HOW be USE COMMENTARIES. 
By the Right Rev. C. J. Ellicott. D.D., Bishop 
ot Gloucester and Bristol. 
LIGHT FROM THE LAND ON THE BOOK. 
; By the Rev. W. M. Thomson, D.D. 
LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL DISCOVERIES. 
By Professor George Rawlinson. M.A. 
LIGHT FROM EASTERN MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS. 





By Isaac H. Hall, LL.B.. Ph.D, 
THE BOOK IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 
By the Rev. Edmond de Pressense, D.D. 
PROMOTING BIBLE STUDY IN THE CHURCH 
OF TO-DAY. 


By Chancellor Howard Crosby D.D., LL.D. 


Sent by bial EE on pre of price, 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestuut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


How to Introduce 
The Sunday School Times to Friends. 





FILL THIS OUT AND MAIL IT. 





JouHN D. WATTLES, 725 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


A reader of The Sunday School Times would like to have the person named below receive 


the paper for three months on tial, and encl herein 50 cents to 
to your offer. : L : 
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GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACTAS AGENTS. Apply to the Company. 
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OUGHT TO HAVE,” is the universal verdietof all who have used the 
Ours is by far the CEI ASP EST in the 
BLACKBOARD, imssket."Bice 2248." Priated-onheays, paper 
and ready for use. — the International 8. 8 
Price, per year, $3.00; 6 al $1.35 ; 3 months, 


THE PRIMARY LESSON CHART. 


A valuable aid to the teachers of the IuI E FOLKS. Printed on colored paper. 
Size 24x31. Prices, 1 year, $2.00; egy = ge ae — gt os 
Lia SZ or = co  Sopeio oy Yobr, Cievohana. an ples, 


SYMBOL GIFTS. 


Prepared by Mrs. Crafts for the Third Quarter of 1882. Send 15 cents for samples of 
Gifts, Reward Cards, etc., or send postal card for circular and price-list. 


HARRY! ANGELL, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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ILLUSTRATING T= INTERNATIONAL TOILE 
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The novelty and exceptionai 
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tisement in The Sunday School Times. 


INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it, 
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The New Terms to Clubs. 


GOOD NEWS TO CLUBS.—Hereafter, when requested to do so, we shall send the 
kages as heretofore. This will relieve the person who gets up a club of 


instead of in pac 


pers for a club to the separate individual addresses of its members, 
e task of taking the papers from the post-office each week, and 


of distributing them. It is intended that the papers for a club shall all go to one post-office ;—twhen, however, a portion of the teachers of a school get their mail 
matter from one post-office, and others of the same scHooL get theirs from another post-office, the papers will be sent to 
subscription rates are as follows :—From one to four copies, $2.00 each; from five to nine copies, $1.50 each ; from ten to nineteen copies, $1.25 each ; twenty 
copies or over, $1.00 each. To the person who succeeds in forming, at these regular club rates, a club of either grade, we will send one additional copy free. 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS—A New Plan.—To put the 


ibility of forming large clubs, we now 


few teachers, are shut out from the 


iw rate of one dollar per copy a year. 


and therefore need but one paper, such teachers may be counted as ONE in making up the number for a club. 


If a school is kept open during only a 


rtion of the year, the 


papers can be ordered for three months or more at the same 


two or more offices, if desired. The 


per within the reach of the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
opt a plan which we believe will meet the approval of all subscribers, as it will 
Five to such schools the benefit of the very lowest rate. According to the regular terms, a club of twenty subscribers or over is 
0 e new plan, however, provides that when the entire force of teachers in any school is 
to such school shall be $1.00 per copy, on condition that the order for the. 
copies ordered in the club is not less than the full number of teachers in the school, 


uired, in order to secure the 
than twenty, the club rate 


pers be accompanied by a statement from the superintendent that the number 
When two or more of the teachers of any school belong to the same famil 


7 rate. If, for 


proportionate 
instance, a school has but five teachers, it will cost only $1.25 to supply them all with The Sunday School Times every week for three months,—or only $2.50 
for six moriths. Surely no teacher will wish to do without the help that this paper gives, when it can be had at so small a cost. 


FOUR WEEKES FREE.—To nag Fe the forming of clubs, we make the following offer: Upon the request of the pastor, superintendent, or any teacher 


of a Sunday-school in which The Sunday 


hool Times has not been generally used, we will send each week, for four weeks, free of charge, as many copies of 


the paper as may be needed for the entire force of teachers. This will give the teachers of a school an opportunity to give the paper a thorough trial, and yet 
put them under no obligation to continue taking it. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Buffalo Lithia Water, 


For BRIGHT’S DISEASE, THE GOUTY 
DIATHESIS, etc 


. Wm. A. Hammond, of New York, Surgeon-Gen rat 

U.S. Army (reth ed), Prof: sser of Diseases of the Mind 

and Nervous System inthe University of N w York ete. 

* T have for some time made use of the Buffalo Lithia 
Water in cases of affections of the nervous system, 
complicated with Bright's of the Kidneys, or 
withaG aie Sota The fesuits have been emi- 
netly satisfactory. Lithia bas for many years been 
a taverite remedy with me in li«e cases. but the Buf- 
falo Water certainiy a better than any ex\enipo- 
raneous eo utio ofthe L thia Salts, and is, moreover, 
better borne bv the stomach ” 

Dr. Alfred I. Loomia. of New York, Professo~ of Insti- 
tues and Practice of Medicine, teal Department 
‘wives sly Y New York, Vist'ing sictin Rellevue 
ean ing Physician arity Hospital, 

w York, 

“ For the past four yeers I have ure? the Buflalo 
Lithia Water in the treatment of Chronic Interstitial 
bare a bl occurring In gouty and rheumatic subjects 
with the most mark, benedt, In all fouty and 
rheomatie affections, I regard itas highty efficacious.” 

Ziemaren, tu his work The Cyclopredia of the 
Practice of Medicine, under the head of Imters:i- 
ray ee peter or the K.dneys (that is, In- 
terstitial ah pe Ngee . says. “ The Pathological 
state of the ha ye, tdesign ted by the 
ebove name, represents the th rd stage of what is 
knownb anthorsas mph) Saad Disease. and is alleged 
to beth finai result of diffuse nephritis.” 

Springs now open tor Water in cases of one 
dozen half-gallon bottles, $5.00 per case at the Springs. 

Springs pamphiet sent to any address. 

THOMAS F. Stet] Prepettier. 
Bu Lithia springs, Virginia. 
















proved Root Beer, 
Makes « oo of a delicious, strengthen- 
pe by Druggists, or sent to any 
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ite%: #3 bh. HIRES. 48 N. Del. Ave., Philadelaphia, Pa. 
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HAMMOCK CHAIR 
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White Mountain Mammeck «nmnir 
aiffors from ali the other st«tionary or reclining chairs 
in that it ta better, s ronger, and simpier ; is adapted to 

vase, lawn, porch, or camp and is just chuck full 
quiet comtory and blessed rest. 


ee ay Megs and t 
world tor the enjoyment of tresh air. 

t used in any position from sit- 
ting up to lying down, without any exertion of the oc 
cupant, and supports ard rests the body in whatever 
position ic is placed, while the price is so low as to be 
within the reach of every one. Price, 64.00, 

GOODELL ©O.,, Antrim, N. H., Manufacturers. 

A. 4d. BEACH & €®.. Aventa, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ! 
FREE INFORMATION! 


Ary one wishing a map of this section, and a circu 
Jar of statistics as to the climate, soil, and productions 
of semi tropic California, can obtain them by seuding 
letter stamp. with address, to 
RANK A, KIMBALL, National City, California, 
orto J. A. FAIRCHILD, San 0, California, 
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WHEN YOU DO YOUR 
SPRING SHOPPING 


If you come in person, 


The trains from the different branches of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad come to the new Broad Street Station, which is 
within one block of our store; you walk directly through 
the new City Hall to our Market Street front. If you come 
by Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, any horse car on 
Thirteenth Street will bring you directly from the Callowhill 
Street Depot to our door. If you come through Camden, N.J., 
any horse car on Market Street, except the red ones, will 
bring you direct. We have provided new and spacious reading 
and toilet rooms for the free use of visitors. 


If you order by letter, 


Departments of goods have been so enlarged and improved 
that our stock, unquestionably the most comprehensive in the 
United States, is better than ever. We send without charge, 
or any obligation to purchase, samples of the new Dress Goods, 
Silks, etc. We give prices of our entire stock in our new 
Catalogue for Spring and Summer, which is mailed free to all 
who send us address on postal card. Hundreds of orders are 
filled daily, and goods sent by mail and express to every 
State and Territory, with full privilege of return and refund of 
money if they do not suit. 


John Wanamaker, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Chestnut, Market and Thirteenth Goods, Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and Children’s 
Streets, and City Hall Square. Ori one and Housekeeping Appointments. 


LESSON LEAVES. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF furnishes each Sunday’s lesson on a separate 
itself. with questions, notes, home nal references, eto. The leaves for each 
month are sent by mail in ample time for bution. The price is $7.20 per hundred copies a 
year, or 60 cents a month,and the same proportionate rate for larger or quantities. Con- 
sid the amount of paper and printing furnished, and the care given to its preparation, this 
is the ¢ Lesson Leaf in use. a. 

THE QUESTION LEAF is meeting a want long felt by superintendents and teachers, who 
have HE we increase tad study a home. The questions are printed on writing paper (a 
separate leaf for each Sunday), and require written answers from the scholars. It does not take 
the place of other lesson helps, but is a valuable supplement to them. The leaf has been used 
for several months by some of the best Sunday-schools of the country, and is sure to come into 
general use as soon as teechers learn its value. 

Price, 80 cents per hundred a month, and the same proportionate rate for larger or smaller 
quantities. Orders not taken for less than a full calendar month. 


Here is what a few superintendents say of it: 


From H. B. White. Superintendent of bee ee ml Mission Brookiyn, N. Y. 

“We have used the Question Papers during this ae py with very satistactory results They have induced 
more lesson study at home by the scholars, and excited an int t in the among many of Re sevens, 
I often hear now 0! the parents sitting down with their children to help atudy out the answers, that the right 
answers may be written.” 

From the Rev, A. F. Schauffler, Pastor of Olivet Mission, New York. 

“In some of our classes results have heen secured by this method which have been reached in no other 
way. 1. Scholars who never looked at the lesson have mn allured to study. 2 Parents have been led to 
heip the child with Its lessons. Oz the whole I teel the plan is good. 

From D W. Me Wiliiams. Supertutendent of the Lafayette Avenue Presd. 8. & (Rev. Dr. Ouvler’s). 

“The olan works well, ] am pleased witn what I see of its resuitsin our school... . AS& father, too, 01 

tour Sunday -school scholars, I am gratified with what the Question Papers lead to at home.” 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 
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of ill : pamphlet, giving 





Kni‘t'oe & 

s fox anittir~ 1k 5 ittens, 
pp Purses, : Caps, Laces, ete., will be mailed to 
any on receipt of 6 cts. in postage stam ps or money. 


THE BRAISED PARMETRONG CQhig 


MEDINA’S 
LISBON WAVE. 


This tamous wavejs 
far the cheapest inthe 
end, as it never gets 
outof curl, Every one 
warranted. Prices 


#5, 96, f8, #10, #12, and 


Best French Hair 
Switches. 


Samplce 
Bules aad 








These goods are one- 
third less than can be 
bought of any house 
in the country. 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Wigs at Reduced Prices. 

Goods forwarded on a grovel without money to 
any address in the Unit tates. Send for circular. 

JOHN MEDINA, 
Paris Hark Store, 
426 Washington &!reet (cor Summer), Boston, Mass. 








We are winning a great 
success with Mail Orders. If 
you need clothing, ready made 
or to order, for men or boys, 
send your address, and we 
will mail you our Spring B,,ok 
for 1882. 

WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
Oax HAtt, 


The Largest Retail Clothing House, 
Sixth and Market Streets, 


Philadelphia. 











Yl 1 Tus Famity Wasu BLUR. 


| ‘BARLOW’ For Sale by Grocers. 


(MDIGO BLUE! ve "Seeona st Pita Pa. 


Jn ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publisher, as well as the advertiser, by tating thai you 
ames (As 0/6 rtinseems im 7h: demday Beheol Tomes 








Vang SeeER 


‘The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trastworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party, not;in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
nd the publisher will refund to subscribers any money.that they lose thereby. 
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